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“Prosperous Countries Are Good Customers. Good Sources of Supply” 


The Marshall Plan and World Trade: 


Groundwork for Real Recovery 


THoMas C. BLAISDELL, JR. 


ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


, MARSHALL PLAN is more 
than an attempt to rebuild Europe. It is 
also a phase of the American attempt to 
help create the conditions that will make 
possible a flourishing world trade. The 
rebuilding of Europe as one of the objec- 
tives of the Marshall Plan in no way con- 
flicts with this essential American objec- 
tive, since Western Europe has been, and 
will be, a very important part of the 
world trading system. Our aim is to en- 
courage the flow of trade and investment 
throughout the world, and to free world 
trade from the complex and cumbersome 
web of restrictions that have hampered 
it increasingly during and since the war. 

The world trading system never was 
and never will be simple, even though be- 
fore the war world traders were so ac- 
customed to it that they were no more 
aware of it than a fish is aware of the 
sea in which it swims. But the war has 
added new risks, new complexities, and 
many nuisances to the inherently dif- 
ficult conditions under which world trade 
is normally carried on. The Marshall 
Plan is only one phase of our attempt to 
simplify world trade and to place it on 
a firm foundation. Other phases are 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the proposed In- 
ternational Trade Organization. But 
those are instrumentalities. The funda- 
mentals are the reestablishment of the 
international movement of investment 
capital and the establishment of condi- 
tions under which trading can take place 
with a minimum of interference in terms 
of export and import and exchange con- 
trols. 

Let us review quickly the early steps in 
the development of the Marshall Plan. A 
year ago the Marshall Plan was an idea. 





Epitor’s Note—This article is based on 
Mr. Blaisdell’s recent address before the Ex- 
port Managers’ Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In June, Secretary Marshall had given 
that idea to the world in a brief address 
at a Harvard University commencement. 
The idea came at a time when the world 
needed a reason to hope that the future 
held a guaranty of freedom and a prom- 
ise of a good life for the peoples of the 
world. 

Secretary Marshall’s idea inspired 
hope because he talked about funda- 
mentals. He mentioned, as many other 
people had mentioned, “the visible de- 
struction of cities, factories, mines, and 
railroads.” We had heard this tragic 
story many times before—the story of 
bombed homes, smashed locomotives, 
shattered factories, blown bridges, and 
blocked canals. But he told also of a 
more fundamental destruction than the 
visible and easily understood physical 
destruction of war. He spoke of the 
“dislocation of the entire fabric of the 
European economy.” He recognized that 
it would take a great effort and a long 
time to rebuild the economic structure 
of Europe. To accomplish this rebuild- 
ing would require a great amount of aid 
from America. In extending such aid, 
he said, the United States should aim at 
providing “a cure rather than a mere 
palliative.” And this cure would have to 
be provided by active cooperation among 
the countries of Europe agreeing among 
themselves as to the things they could do 
by working together to promote a genu- 
ine recovery. The blueprint of recovery 
would have to be drawn and approved by 
the nations of Europe. 


Immediate, Dramatic Effect 


SECRETARY MARSHALL’S idea had an 
immediate and dramatic effect. Early 
in July the United Kingdom and France 
invited all other European countries 
to attend a conference in Paris to de- 
cide what they could do in response to 
the Marshall suggestion. In a matter 
of days the Foreign Ministers of the 
United Kingdom and France invited the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union to 
meet with them in Paris to discuss the 
possibility of uniting on a plan for recov- 
ery of all of Europe. Shortly thereafter 
the Soviet Union announced its inten- 
tion not to participate in a recovery plan 


for Europe, and several other eastern 
European countries changed their minds 
about cooperating with the nations of 
western Europe. Early in July repre- 
sentatives of 16 European nations met 
in Paris to work out a cooperative plan 
for recovery. 

The Paris meeting was not just an- 
other diplomatic gathering to draft an 
agreement between the United States 
and the individual nations of Europe. 
This was a meeting of minds—minds of 
many sovereign nations that had been 
moved by the dynamic conception of 
European unity. The United States, 
with the most powerful productive econ- 
omy in the history of the world, had 
offered to back up Europe’s cooperative 
thinking with its own vast material 
wealth. 

By the middle of September the Paris 
committee had completed its plan for 
cooperation and its outline of the amount 
of goods it would need from the United 
States. 

Within 7 months of the time the Paris 
report was sent to our Secretary of State, 
the Marshall Plan had become a reality. 
It had passed close examination by the 
President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
and it had been tested on the anvil of 
debate in Congress. 


Must Pass “Action Test’”’ 


NOW A YEAR AFTER the Paris com- 
mittee completed its proposals, we are 
looking at the Marshall Plan in a new 
light. It is still a big idea. But it is 
more than an idea, more than a plan. It 
is now a going concern. From now on it 
will have to pass the more rigid test of 
action. It will be knawn by the practical 
results it achieves. It is only 5 months 
since the Congress passed the European 
Recovery Act. 

During those 5 months much has been 
accomplished. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, under the leader- 
ship of Paul Hoffman, has been firmly 
established as an operating agency. The 
U. S. Special Representative to Europe, 
W. Averell Harriman, has established 
headquarters in Paris and has appointed 
representatives to work closely with each 
of the cooperating nations. Western 
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Europe has already begun to buy goods 
with the dollars made available. 

The Marshall Plan countries have es- 
tablished a working group known as the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. This group has the difficult 
task of recommending the amounts that 
should be made available to each partici- 
pating nation so as to achieve the maxi- 
mum results. Each country represented 
in the Organization is now working on its 
recovery program for the second year of 
the 4-year plan of recovery. When these 
individual plans are mapped out they 
will be combined into an over-all pro- 
gram for all of western Europe. This is 
an exceptionally difficult task, and no one 
expects that it can be followed in detail. 
But it does have the great advantage that 
it will encourage Europeans to think 
about total European recovery—not 
merely about the recovery of each sover- 
eign nation. 


Encouraging Signs 


PERHAPS the most encouraging sign of 
European cooperation in recent months 
is the agreement reached in July of this 
year with regard to a financial clearing 
system for the promotion of trade among 
European countries. Under this agree- 
ment the Marshall Plan countries clear 
their own balances with each other 
through the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. Those countries that are cred- 
itors will receive partial settlement in 
dollars, which of course are usable to 
finance purchases from the United 
States. This arrangement begins to cut 
through the web of bilateral trading 
agreements, and is a move toward a mul- 
tilateral trading system. 

We Americans have long enjoyed the 
advantages of living in a trading area 
where we are not hampered by customs 
barriers on our State boundaries or cur- 
rency exchange regulations between 
States. We are tempted to be somewhat 
smug about these advantages, and we 
have been impatient at times with the 
reluctance of Europeans to break down 
their barriers. 

It it hard for us to realize how thick 
and high are the walls of national pride 
based on centuries of struggle and hard- 
ened by the existence of different cus- 
toms, languages, and cultures. We must 
restrain ourselves from being arrogant 
and try to understand sympathetically 
how difficult it is for the peoples of Eu- 
rope to think and work together. 

The accomplishments of recent months 
were virtually unthought of a year and 
a half ago. Now we hear talk of a com- 
mon currency for Europe and of a Eu- 
ropean customs union. Definite plans 
are being made by the five Brussels Pact 
countries for a common military defense 
based on joint staff planning and the 
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standardizing of arms and equipment. 
The recovery program as originally sub- 
mitted by the Paris Committee a year ago 
includes plans for the cooperative devel- 
opment of electric power to be furnished 
by nine installations in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and France. In the language of 
the Paris Report, “the installations have 
by unanimous agreement been selected 
on a purely economic basis and without 
regard to national frontiers.” 

These are concrete evidences of cooper- 
ation, and we can look for more of the 
same kind. 


Off to a Good Start 


DURING THE YEAR since the Marshall 
idea was first given to the world, the 
countries of Western Europe have not 
been idle. The latest index of indus- 
trial production for the United King- 
dom shows a 24 percent increase over 
production in 1946. Present production 
levels are between 10 and 15 percent 
above the 1938 rate. In electrical power 
the United Kingdom is now producing 
more than twice the kilowatts produced 
before the war. Some highly important 
commodities such as steel ingots and 
castings, commercial motor vehicles, and 
railroad freight cars are now being pro- 
duced at a rate 50 percent above the 
1938 rate. 

In France the index of industrial pro- 
duction shows a 17 percent increase over 
1938. France is turning out more coal, 
more crude steel, more electric power 
than before the war. In Belgium and 
Sweden the rate of recovery parallels 
the French gains; in Denmark improve- 
ment has been even more marked. 

During the 2 years after the close of 
World War II the countries participat- 
ing in ERP made significantly greater 
strides toward the restoration of indus- 
trial production than in a comparable 
period after World War I. In the last 
year, particularly in recent months, the 
rate of improvement has accelerated 
rapidly. 

The Marshall Plan is off to a good 
start. The facts I have cited show that 
in making our investment in European 
recovery we have not placed our money 
on tired, worn-out people. If progress 
continues at the same pace, we can logi- 
cally expect that Europe will again be- 
come the great industrial workshop of 
the world that it was before the war, and 
that it will take its place once again as 
a nerve center of world trade. 

It is hard for us to understand com- 
pletely how the war destroyed the foun- 
dation on which world trade is based. 
Europe suffered destruction of the social 
institutions that kept the intricate clock- 
work of trade running. Behind the 
banks and the shipping offices are the 
schools that train clerks and account- 


ants, the courts and lawyers who know 
how to settle international claims, the 
labor unions who help to train skilleg 
craftsmen, and the government technj. 
cians who keep track of foreign balances 
Much of this social foundation of cop. 
tinental Europe’s trading structure was 
destroyed. The Hitler steam-roller flat. 
tened it first, and then the Allied Armies 
of Occupation came in from three sides 
and flattened it again. Europe's task js 
to rebuild that intricate structure go 
that she will again be able to export 
enough goods to the rest of the world 
to pay her way. 


Combating Trade “Imbalance” 


UNTIL EUROPE is reestablished as a 
center of world trade, we can expect a 
continuation of the unbalanced trade of 
the past few years, with the United 
States exporting far more than it im- 
ports. As long as there are only a hand. 
ful of “hard” currencies in the world, 
trade will be shackled by import permits, 
import quotas, exchange restrictions, and 
barter arrangements. The dollar short- 
age has already caused a shrinkage in 
our volume of exports. In the first 6 
months of 1947 we exported $7,900,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise. In the first 
6 months of 1948 this volume had 
shrunk—despite an increase in prices— 
to $6,600,000,000 worth of goods. 

This falling-off of exports was accom- 
panied by an increase in imports. In 
the first 6 months of 1947 we imported 
$2,800,000,000 worth of merchandise. In 
the first 6 months of 1948 our imports 
rose to a value of $3,400,000,000. This 
is an encouraging sign that we may be 
moving toward a better balance of im- 
ports and exports, so that other coun- 
tries will be able to earn more of the dol- 
lars they need by selling more to us. 

In its simplest terms, the Marshall 
Plan is an attempt to cope with the dol- 
lar shortage created by the economic dis- 
locations caused by the war. Despite the 
substantial government loans and grants 
that have been extended to Europe since 
the war, the countries of Western Europe 
have had to liquidate their dollar assets 
and their gold holdings to buy what they 
need from the Western Hemisphere. 
They have not been able to pay for their 
imports with their exports, and their in- 
ternationa] account is badly out of bal- 
ance. 

There are various reasons for this 
shortage of dollar assets. For one thing, 
the world-wide shift of prices since 1939 
has increased the cost of what Europe 
buys in the world market by much more 
than it has increased the price of what 
Europe sells. In the second place, the 
countries of Europe have lost perhaps 
permanently a large part of their revenue 
from foreign investments and at least 
temporarily a great part of their earn- 
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jngs from shipping and financial serv- 
ices. In a third place, the Far East, 
which was once an important source of 
relatively cheap raw materials for the 
industries of Europe, has not recovered 
from the serious dislocations caused by 
the war. And in the fourth place, Eu- 
rope must now import certain kinds of 
manufactured goods that are normally 
produced in Europe. By extending dol- 
lar credits under the Marshall Plan, we 
are giving Europe time to recover her 
position as a major producer of goods for 
export and as a center of world trade and 
world economic development. 

Some of our critics in other nations 
have said that the Plan is nothing more 
than a device for propping up our export 
market in order to dump our surplus 
goods abroad. There are several an- 
swers to this criticism. I shall mention 
only one. If we were interested in dump- 
ing goods abroad, we should certainly not 
provide dollars for buying the goods that 
are in relatively scarce supply in this 
country. We are far more interested in 
providing adequate supplies of these 
goods to check inflation at home than we 
are in dumping them abroad. 


Considered as an Investment 
WE ARE INVESTING our dollars abroad 
in much the same way that other nations 
invested money in the United States 
when we had an expanding frontier and 
growing industries. For more than 
three-quarters of a century we borrowed 
money from Europe to build our rail- 
roads. The financial journals of the 
mid-nineteenth century reveal that the 
investment houses of London, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Paris, and Amsterdam were the 
principal buyers of our railway securities. 
London investment houses bought up the 
entire issue of stock for the first Amer- 
ican railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Moreover, in the first decade of railroad 
building, between 1830 and 1840, all of 
our railroads were laid with British iron. 
Most of the bonds issued to finance the 
Erie Canal were bought by the English. 
In 1842, the debt of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was $34,000,000. Of this amount, 
nearly $24,000,000 was loaned by Euro- 
pean banks. 

This flow of money from productive 
countries to developing countries is nat- 
ural. It is the normal way to balance the 
international accounts. The United 
States as a government is investing vast 
amounts of money in Europe for the same 
reason that European private investors 
Sent their money to us. They believed 
in our future when we were developing 
our frontier. And we believe in the fu- 
ture of Europe as a focal center of world 
trade. We believe that world security 
in the next generation can be built only 
on the foundation of a thriving world 
trade. 
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Whole Concept Is Flexible 


WE HAVE MADE the Marshall Plan 
flexible so that some of our dollars will 
be spent in countries outside of Europe. 
The so-called “off-shore purchasing,” by 
means of which Marshali Plan dollars 
will be spent by Europe to buy goods in 
countries other than the United States, 
is a way of investing in the development 
of countries outside of Europe. The 
technique of off-shore purchasing was 
used at first to enable Europe to buy 
goods from countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Now it is being extended to 
other areas. Only a few weeks ago, the 
ECA authorized the Department of Ag- 
riculture to purchase more than $4,000,- 
000 worth of copra and $1,330,000 worth 
of natural rubber from the Netherlands 
Indies for shipment to Western Ger- 
many and Norway. Other purchases 
have been authorized for cottonseed 
from Mozambique, copra cake from Por- 
tuguese West Africa, beans from French 
West Africa, and petroleum from Iran. 
These are first steps in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Marshall Plan is not the only 
source of capital to be used for European 
recovery. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is also 
a source of dollars, and last month the 
International Bank took a long step for- 
ward by guaranteeing a loan by 10 U. S. 
commercial and savings banks of $8,- 
100,000 to the Netherlands for the pur- 
chase of new ships. This step is impor- 
tant because it puts the power of the 
Bank behind the flow of private invest- 
ment of U. S. dollars abroad. 

We hope that eventually private U. S. 
investment will take over most of the 
burden of making dollars available to 
Europe either directly or through the 
International Bank. The Marshall Plan 
itself contains a provision by which pri- 
vate investments are guaranteed within 
certain limits. If Europe succeeds dur- 
ing the next 4 years in rebuilding her 
production and regaining her place as a 
center of world trade, the dollars of con- 
fident American investors may flow again 
into Europe. When that time comes, we 
shall know for certain that Europe has 
fully recovered. 


Obvious Risks Exist 


IN MAKING our investment in the re- 
covery of Europe, we must Keep in mind 
the enormous risks involved. We believe 
that our investment is sound, and as a 
creditor nation we have good reason to 
believe that our confidence in Europe is 
not misplaced. At the same time, we 
must be aware of the obvious risks we 
are taking. The most serious risk is the 
threat of war in Europe which is a con- 
stant menace. 


Almost as serious as the threat of war 
is the slowing down of trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe resulting 
from the series of economic and political 
barb-wire entanglements that have been 
strung through the heart of Europe from 
the Baltic to the Aegean. Western Eu- 
rope needs many commodities from 
Eastern Europe—among which the most 
important are coal, timber, grain, and 
potash. Eastern Europe needs machin- 
ery, mine equipment, transportation 
equipment, and many other types of 
manufactured and processed goods from 
Western Europe. The economy of the 
whole continent is based on this trade. 
It enables Western Europe to buy raw 
materials in exchange for processed and 
manufactured goods without depleting 
its dollar resources. Without a large 
measure of trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe, full recovery in West- 
ern Europe is delayed indefinitely. 

Another risk we must take into ac- 
count is the political instability of cer- 
tain Western European countries. We 
in the United States have become so ac- 
customed to a two-party system of gov- 
ernment that we have difficulty under- 
standing the rapid changes that occur 
in a country like France where there are 
a half-dozen major parties and many 
“splinter” parties. We can hope with 
good reason that economic recovery in 
Europe will bring with it a greater meas- 
ure of political stability. 


Recognizing New Attitudes 


ONE THING we must guard against in 
our thinking about the ways in which 
Europeans carry on their national 
affairs: We must be careful not to insist 
that Europe build a duplicate of the 
American system. We look toward the 
reconstruction of a healthy economic 
system in Europe under which there is a 
high degree of freedom. But we must 
remember that for many years the peo- 
ple of Europe have known a much higher 
degree of government control and of 
control by large industrial trusts or car- 
tels than we in America have ever expe- 
rienced. In addition, the war created 
a new attitude among the peoples of Eu- 
rope—an attitude featured by a heavy 
emphasis on security and a reliance on 
group activity. Europe must solve the 
problem of guaranteeing freedom and 
gaining economic security in its own way. 
We are concerned principally with re- 
building a Europe friendly toward the 
preservation for themselves—and indi- 
rectly for us—of the freedoms that are 
expressed in our own Bill of Rights as 
well as the freedom from fear and want. 
We must remember at the same time 
that we in America have found room in 
our system for a certain amount of gov- 
(Continued on p. 46) 








Eminently Worth-While Results Achieved Through Cooperation 


Training Foreign-Service Ofheers 


in Office of Internationa 


James N. CorTADA 


OFFICER OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
DETAILED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


—_ GOVERNMENTAL training 
projects undertaken in the United States 
since the end of World War II have 
proved as fruitful as the Foreign Service 
Officers’ Training Program in the Office 
of International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The needs of total warfare in defense 
of the national interest during the war 
years resulted in a degree of govern- 
mental intervention in the field of inter- 
national trade never before experienced 
in the United States. The Foreign Serv- 
ice emerged from the hectic war period 
with a greatly expanded staff of Foreign 
Service officers and technicians whose 
official economic and commercial activi- 
ties had developed mostly in the direc- 


tion of economic warfare and its impli- 
cation of regulated exports and imports. 
With the exception of a not-too-large 
group of officers who were in the Foreign 
Service prior to our entry into World 
War II, the personnel had little experi- 
ence, if any, in trade-promotion work. 

Consequently, it was felt in both the 
Department of State and the Department 
of Commerce that there was need for a 
training program which would stress the 
importance to the well-being of the 
United States of the promotion of two- 
way trade between the United States and 
other countries. The Department of 
Commerce, on its side, Was desirous of 
implementing a program which would de- 
velop the closest possible teamwork be- 
tween its officers and the officers of the 
Foreign Service. 

The Department of Commerce was par- 
ticularly anxious to see such a program 
in effect in order to fulfill in the best 
manner possible its historical and statu- 
tory commitment of rendering American 
businessmen Maximum aid in trade 





Group of Foreign Service trainees with Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer (formerly 
Ambassador to Belgium) after welcoming talk. 
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This objective has acquired even greater 
importance as our American philosophy 
of private enterprise has encountered 
throughout the world numerous obstacles 
arising from heavily accentuated state. 
regulated or controlled trade. 


Foreign Service Act of 1946 


CONGRESS understood clearly the ad. 
visability of developing and strengthen. 
ing as a whole the Foreign Service of the 
United States and enacted the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 to enable the Service 
to meet its postwar responsibilities. In 
the Act, due recognition 


also was ac- 


corded to the necessity of facilitating the | 


training of Foreign Service personnel in 
United States Government agencies 
which depend for the efficient perform- 
ance of their duties on data obtained 
from our Diplomatic and Consular offi- 
cials abroad. The Act recognizes the 
principle that Foreign Service personnel] 
cannot adequately represent the United 
States abroad unless they renew their 
feeling for their country and its institu- 
tions by first-hand experience. As a re- 
sult of this feeling, provision is made in 
the Act for compulsory home leave after 
2 years abroad Newspaper editorial 
comments, and surveys made by the De- 
partment of State, support Congress’ 
mandate in both instances 

A specific section of the new Foreign 
Service Act categorically stipulates that 
any officer or employee of the Service 
may be assigned or detailed to any Gov- 
ernment agency for consultation or spe- 
cific instruction either at the commence- 
ment, during the course of, or at the close 
of the period of his official service, if not 
more than 4 months in duration. An- 
other section of the Act states that an 
officer or employee of the Service may be 
detailed for duty with domestic or in- 
ternational trade, labor, agriculture, sci- 
entific, or other conferences, congresses, 
or gatherings, including those whose 
place of meeting is not the continental 
United States; or for other special duties, 
including temporary details under com- 
mission not at his post or in the State 
Department. 

Furthermore, congressional action es- 
tablished a Foreign Service Institute in 
order to furnish training and instruc- 
46) 
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To Stress the Character and Meaning of a Great World Enterprise 


mblem to Appear on Shipments 
Under Recovery Program 


Based on Official Statements 
by Economic Cooperation 


Administration 


sore for placing stars-and- 
stripes emblems on _ recovery goods 
shipped to Europe under Economic 
Cooperation Administration financing 
are now fully under way. 

Designed to emphasize to peoples of 
the nations participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program that recovery 
goods are being supplied by the United 
States, the emblem bears the phrase: 


FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
supplied by the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The phrase will appear, wherever prac- 
ticable, on shipping cases, boxes, crates, 
barrels, bales, bags, and other packaging 
as Well as the goods themselves. 

The emblem design is a shield com- 
posed of four white stars on a blue back- 
ground above 13 vertical red and white 
stripes. The lettering appears between 
the stars and stripes. 

Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administrator, 
describes the program as one that em- 
phasizes, to the people of the 16 Euro- 
pean nations, the extent of the help 
being given by the United States. 

The emblem also will afford a means 
of following the goods and checking their 
end-use. 

Actual labeling and marking of cases 
will be carried out by the supplier in this 
country. ECA procurement authoriza- 
tion forms will contain marking instruc- 
tions. 

Present plans call for each participat- 
ing country, at the time it grants an im- 
port license to an importer, to issue in- 
structions on how goods are to be labeled. 
The foreign importer will incorporate the 
labeling requirements in the purchase 
contract. 

The emblem will appear in either black 
and white or in color. Stenciling, tags, 
labels, and ‘decalcomanias’’— paper 
stickers in color—will also be used where 
practicable. 

Following are sample questions which 
businessmen may ask concerning the use 
of this new Economic Cooperation Ad- 
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ministration emblem label, with answers 
supplied by ECA. 


1. (A.) Will ECA object to unit price in- 
crease to cover individual unit labeling? (B.) 
Can supplier invoice item at regular price 
and show label as a separate item on invoice? 

Answer—A. ECA will not object so long as 
the increase is commensurate with the cost of 
labeling. B. No objection, but such action 
on part of the supplier is not necessary. 

2. Must label be on item used by consumer 
or just on shipping case? 

Answer—Label should be on shipping case, 
and it is desired that, when practicable, it 
be on item used by consumer. 

3. Can branding or stencil method be used? 

Answer—Yes. The method of labeling 
should be dependent upon the commodity 
and /or type of container it is shipped in. 

4. Can all labels use English language or 
must they carry the required legend in the 
language of the country of destination? 

Answer—It is desired that the legend 
should be in the language of the country of 
destination. Approved legends have not been 
received for all countries, but suitable trans- 
lations will be publicized. 

5. Will ECA advise manufacturers and sup- 
pliers the sources of supply for “Decals,” 
branding irons, or stencils? 

Answer—No. 

6. (A.) Who will police the labeling re- 
quirements? (B.) If one firm quotes price 
including label on each consumer item and 
another firm quotes on basis of marking 
shipping case only, is it not likely that the 
differential will determine the awarding of 
contract? 

Answer-——A,. It is not intended to police 
each contract, but spot checks may be made 
from time to time, and participating coun- 
tries will be required to state which ship- 
ments have not complied with the marking 
instructions and to give the reasons. B. Each 
request for invitation to bid will contain 
labeling requirements. If these instructions 
are carefully considered in the fixing of 
quotations, the problem of such differential 
will not arise. 

7. Under letter of credit can bank hold 
up payment pending inspection or other 
proof of compliance with labeling require- 
ment? 

Answer—ECA does not request a bank to 
exercise responsibility for compliance with 
marking instructions, and payment will be 
made without proof. 

8. Can manufacturers who are shipping to 
Europe items which are not under an ECA 
program obtain and use the ECA label and 
thereby gain recognition or favor as a result? 

Answer—ECA does not favor use of the 
emblem on any products not financed by 
ECA. 

9. (A.) Will foreign agent or buyer who 
mixes, compounds, or packages materials 
shipped from U.S. A. in bulk be required to 
use label? (B.) Will bulk suppliers have to 
furnish labels in such cases? 

Answer—A. Such requirement is not con- 
templated at this time. B. The bulk sup- 


plier will only have to label to the extent 
that the invitation to bid or procuring con- 
tract specifies labeling. 

10. Will label be required as feature of 
contract on such items as steel sheet, plate, 
bars, or castings? 

Answer—No. 

11. If a contract or shipment already con- 
summated or executed is later brought un- 
der an ECA prograri, must labels be for- 
warded to buyer? Will absence of label in 
such case delay payment? 

Answer—On contracts already consum- 
mated or executed ECA will not insist upon 
markings as a requisite for payment, but 
will seek to have the participating countries 
on a voluntary basis arrange for appropriate 
labeling. 

12. Must merchandise procured by a Fed- 
eral procurement agency under ECA author- 
ity be labeled, and will such requirement 
become a part of the Federal contract or 
purchase order? (Note: This will result in 
different unit prices on same commodity pur- 
chased from same supplier by same procure- 
ment agency. Will the U. S. Government’s 
General Accounting Office question sup- 
plier’s invoices?) 

Answer—ECA has requested Federal pro- 
curement agencies to have*cOmmodities pur- 
chased by them for European Recovery 
marked, and it is assumed the marking re- 
quirement will be part of the contract. We 
see no reason why the General Accounting 
Office should question the supplier’s in- 
voices. 


Goods purchased “off-shore” should be 
labeled, as well as goods purchased in 
this country. Moreover, goods purchased 
with the proceeds of ECA loans should 
be labeled the same as goods supplied 
under grants. It is believed that the 
wording on the emblem will cover all 
cases. 

By arrangement through the post of- 
fice, all individual gift parcels on which 
ECA pays ocean transportation will be 
labeled, as well as CARE packages and 
individual gift packages purchased 
through stores. 

Certain goods, for instance repair 
parts, do not lend themselves to labeling. 
In other cases where ECA furnishes the 
material for repairing goods abroad, such 
as freight cars, labeling should be prac- 
ticable. At the present time the Army 
is having a large number of German 
freight cars (2,840) repaired in Belgium 
and Switzerland. The emblem will be 
used, employing the words: 


FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
repair made possible by the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


~ 
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— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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“Use of Private Trade Channels Will Be In- 
= : ee 99 @ : 
creased to Maximum Extent Possible,” Says 


ECA Report; U.S. Supplying 57% of Goods 


Fifty-seven percent of all commodities 
supplied European nations under the 
Marshall Plan during the first 3 months 
the recovery program was in operation 
came from the United States, said an 
October 4 report by President Truman to 
Congress. 

The first quarter of operations by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
administrator of the European Recovery 
Plan, is covered in the report, from the 
date of its inception on April 3, 1948, 
to June 30, 1948. The report points out 
that, during this period, ECA was in the 
process of organization and that its ac- 
tivities were directed primarily to the 
setting up of an organization to admin- 
ister the program and to the develop- 
ment of plans and policies. 

Total procurement authorized during 
the quarter amounted to $738,500,000, of 
which $85,300,000 was for ocean trans- 
portation and the balance of $653,200,- 
000 for commodities. Second largest 
supplier of commodities was Canada and 
Newfoundland, with 21 percent. Six 
percent of the commodities came from 
Latin America, 10 percent from the par- 
ticipating nations themselves, and 6 per- 
cent from other areas of the world. 

Forty-nine percent of the commodities 
financed by ECA were classified as food, 
feed, and fertilizer. Fuels such as oil 
and coal accounted for 26 percent; raw 
and semifinished products such as timber 
and steel, 20 percent. Machinery and 
equipment amounted to 1 percent in the 
quarter, and other commodities came to 
4 percent. 

The United Kingdom was the largest 
recipient, with goods valued at more 
than $226,000,000 authorized. France 
was second with $206,000,000. Italy re- 
ceived $106,000,000; Bizone Germany 
$53,000,000; the Netherlands $43,000,000; 
Austria $38,500,000; Greece $32,000,000, 
and the balance of $33,000,000 went to 
the French Zone, Denmark, Norway, 
Trieste, and Iceland. 

Intra-European trade, which is being 
stimulated under the ECA program, has 
increased considerably since the end of 
the war, but the physical volume of such 
trade in the past year has actually re- 
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mained constant or declined slightly, the 
report indicates. “This stagnation of 
trade between the participating countries 
not only retards their economic recovery 
but is partially responsible for Europe's 
present dependence on supplies from the 
Western Hemisphere,” the report states. 
The restraining factors are mainly in- 
sufficient production, complicated by 
monetary and financial difficulties. 

East-West cofhmerce has been reviv- 
ing, and it is desirable that it should do 
so, the report states. However, the Ad- 
ministration must carefully observe the 
movement of goods in East-West trade. 

“Some concern was felt that supplying 
crude oil and its products to the Euro- 
pean countries under the ECA program 
would have a serious impact on the 
supply of petroleum products in the 
United States. Fortunately this has not 
been the case. During the quarter ended 
June 30, 1948, only 21 percent of the 
quantity of petroleum products approved 
for purchase by the Administration was 
scheduled to come from this country. 
The United States is now a net importer 
of petroleum, and the supply situation 
at home has lately improved materially,” 
the report states. 

Owing to the meat shortage in the 
United States, only horsemeat was au- 
thorized for purchase in this country 
during the period covered by the report. 

During the quarter, 30 percent of the 
wheat shipped abroad from the United 
States under ECA grants was in the form 
of flour—5 percent in excess of the mini- 
mum amount required by law. 

Nations participating in the program 
were notified that, as of June 10, frozen 
eggs, peanuts, honey and dried fruits, 
such as raisins, prunes, peaches, and 
dates and tobacco, wool, tung oil, hemp 
fiber, turpentine, seeds, citrus fruits and 
citrus products, fresh apples and pears, 
and cane sirup were regarded as surplus 
in this country and were available for 
those countries having specific require- 
ments for such commodities. 

ECA is encouraging representatives of 
cooperating governments to examine the 
public offerings of surplus war material 
held by the War Assets Administration, 


| 


with a view to purchasing these supplies 
if suitable use for them can be found. 
During the first quarter of ECA opera. 
tions, the financing of the shipment of g 
considerable volume of commodities on 
which procurement action had already 
been taken by the participating nations 
through governmental, rather than pri. 
vate, trade channels was authorized. As 
the advance planning of procurement 
takes effect, government transactions wil] 
decline and the use of private trade 








channels will be increased to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, the report indi- 
cates. It adds that the procedures of 
ECA are constantly being scrutinized fo, 
possible ways of achieving this objective. 

A section of the law which created 
ECA states that no commodities are to be 
purchased in bulk with ECA funds st 
prices higher than those prevailing in 
the United States at the time of purchase, 
adjusted for differences in the cost of 
transportation, quality and terms of pay- 
ment. This restriction has had the effect 
of limiting the procurement of certain 
commodities from offshore sources, the 
report indicates. 

“During the quarter the Administra- 
tion endeavored to keep the flow of es- 
sential supplies moving to the European 
countries in order to maintain their food 
rations, provide feed for livestock, ferti- 
lizer and seeds to increase crop produc- 
tion, and coal and petroleum products 
for heating and power. These items ac- 
counted for more than three-fourths of 
the commodities approved for purchase 
through June 30, 1948. The remainder 
comprised metals and chemicals to Keep 
factories going, cotton to make clothing, 
lumber and ties for mines and railroads, 
pulp and paper, medicines and drugs, 
rolling stock for transportation systems, 
machinery and tools, incentive goods 
such as tobacco, and many other items 
essential to the effective functioning of 
the European economy. 

“The emphasis in the quarter’s supply 
operations was thus primarily on com- 
modities required for current consump- 
tion. As the ECA program proceeds, the 
type of supplies necessary for increasing 
Europe’s export potential will become 
more prominent,” the report states. 

Coal-mining machinery held by the 
War Assets Administration and origi- 
nally ordered under lend-lease for the 
Soviet Union, went to the Bizone of Ger- 
many, the report shows. 
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The report also reveals that, during the 
period, China received authorizations to- 
taling $26,500,000 for the purchase of 
food, cotton, and other products. 

At the end of the quarter, no guaranties 
for the conversion into dollars of earn- 
ings from approved new investments or 
of proceeds from the liquidations of such 
enterprises in Europe had been made. A 
total of $300,000,000 is available for this 
purpose. 

Nationals of the various countries have 
reported their holdings of United States 
assets, and in many instances these 
assets are now being utilized in the re- 
covery program. The foreign holders of 
these assets in some instances have been 
required to sell them to their govern- 
ments for the local-currency equivalent 
of their value or, if they retain title, to 
provide their governments with the for- 
eign exchange arising from the payment 
of interest or dividends. 

As prescribed by Congress, the reten- 
tion of some German industrial plants, 
scheduled for dismantling for repara- 
tions, for possible use in the recovery 
program, is being studied. 

In compliance with the law, ECA has 
authorized to the maximum extent pos- 
sible procurement of scarce items, such 
as petroleum and meat, outside of the 
United States. 

Again, in compliance with the law, 
bilateral agreements with the various na- 
tions have included provisions for the 
participating governments to negotiate 
arrangements designed to develop and to 
insure delivery—from their own sources 
or their colonies and dependencies—a 
fair share of strategic materials needed 
by the United States. Payments for 
these materials may be made from the 
“counterpart funds’ deposited by the 
participating nations. 

The first ECA approval for procure- 
ment in Eastern Europe was authoriza- 
tion to Austria to obtain 20,662 tons of 
coal in Poland. 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $176,365,843 for the 
week ended Wednesday, October 6, and 
brought cumulative grant authorizations 
to $2,055,373,740 with adjustments, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
has announced. Grants to Western Eu- 
ropean Countries, Trieste, and China are 
included in the cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as wheat, tobacco, petroleum products, 
chemicals, machinery and equipment, as 
well as foodstuffs, were included in the 
new authorizations which have been an- 
hounced in press release numbers 197, 
202, 206, and 210. The new authoriza- 
tions approved during the week were is- 
sued to Austria, Belgium, Bizone Ger- 
Many, Denmark, France, French Zone 
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Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 





Norway, ‘Trieste, and the United 
Kingdom. 
ss | Commodi- | 
Recipient : Ocean |p 
oe ties and No Totals 

countries services freight 
A... <<... | $3, 379, 505 |$1, 670, 662 | $5, 050, 167 
Belgium. 7, 228, 450 |.... | 7, 223, 450 
Bizone Germany -_| 20, 086, 281 8, 000 | 20, 094, 281 








Denmark._.__- 4, 322, 405 |_- ar 4, 322, 405 
France. _ _- 23, 397, 030 |11, 231,110 | 34, 628, 140 
French Zone Ger- | 

many _... | 133, 836 51, 500 185, 336 
Greece....__.-- | (750, 284)| (40, 000) | (790, 284) 
Italy... 37, 492, 467 | 6,393, 669 | 43, 886, 136 
Netherlands 8,783,079 | | 768,600 | 9,551,679 
Netherlands | 

Indies i aa aa ‘ 
Norway... | 4, 371, 033 |... 4, 371, 033 
Trieste } (3, 000) | (3, 000) 
United Kingdom. | 27, 846, 500 |20, 000,000 | 47, 846, 500 


™ Total Europe .| 136, 282, 302 140, 083, 541 |176, 365, 843 
China. a aE 


Total, all | 
countries 136, 282, 302 \*, 083, 541 | 176, 365, 843 
| | 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through October 6, 1948, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Se ee Oe $115, 184, 189 
RS See eee meiner 21, 773, 509 
Bizone Germany------------- 234, 675,301 
EE Vara opens oe 43, 300, 639 
ON clic ct dadadibe ses atatin nics toa 473, 526, 870 
French Zone Germany--_----- 41, 190, 899 
WR re hacia ane arabeceten 91, 326, 488 
[ee eens wok 281, 160, 072 
Netherlands - scanensuhdenten 147, 072, 263 
Netherlands Indies____-- ~~ 25, 676, 027 
|, a és — 41, 869, 961 
es ee siaiaininSapeabdareias 6, 605, 717 
United Kingdom-............ 447, 944, 700 

Total Europe_____----_ 1,971, 306, 635 
CRE So ccdicniwams Siwtadabes 84, 067, 105 

Total, all countries__.__ 2, 055, 373, 740 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe— 
Food and Agriculture— 
Wheat --_ PE ee 
Wheat Gour...........-. 113, 775, 611 
Rye _ “ss 2, 145, 949 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts edie ait adsiiazeeee . 23, 802, 536 
ee Pre 837, 730 
Other grain preparations_ 3,117, 611 
DE cna nae we 65, 213, 976 
Dairy products........-- 45, 416, 501 
DD rine cima cits 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

WENO sn denn ceeone 95, 511, 367 
Vegetables and prepara- 

NI csc cis asa dupilat rece tpi 14, 672, 567 
Fruits and nuts, except 

Is inca timeseictcminne 12, 858, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 

WOU ence cee oe 13, 728, 200 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

WUE ba tntiactmanonensun 8, 874, 800 
i a ese 123, 235, 280 
yn weressned wicitieads taverns 36, 308, 800 
Oilcake and meal and 

other feeds and fodders, 

ie We Oe es saan 17, 930, 800 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 

SNE casein ecatebes sntebtias 22, 398, 499 
Miscellaneous agricul- 

tural products-_-_....-- 9, 319, 053 

Total Food and 
Agriculture ___-- 967, 125, 848 


Europe—Continued 
Industry— 
Chemicals and_ related 
POUGWIIES.. ... 5 ctsanadece $31, 956, 951 
Hides, skins, and leather_ 18, 013, 945 


Lumber and sawmill prod- 


TIGOE whdss Scicitsoreedccas 25, 399, 715 


Pulp and paper...-...... 20, 714, 490 
Coal and related fuel___-_ 150, 513, 751 
Petroleum and products. _ 175, 838, 096 
Fabricated basic textiles_ 22, 203, 876 
Nonferrous metals__---_- 128, 201, 784 
Nonmetallic minerals__-_-_ 7,591, 805 
Metallic ores and concen- 

WES cacti nrec ows. 7,932,100 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts— 

PURGES oicnctumacoalnnen 34, 584, 932 

BEI 5 ccna es 8, 305, 911 
Iron and steel finished 

manufactures_______-- 2, 008, 554 
py , ee an 43, 082, 606 
Vehicles and equipment- 62, 454, 685 
Miscellaneous industrial 

commodities ........-. 10, 220, 226 





Total Industry_._._. 749, 023, 427 








Total Commodities_ 1, 716, 149, 275 














Technical services__....... 1, 065, 000 
eo ae | re 245, 992, 360 
Projects — Reconstruction 
program for Greece_-_-_-_-- 8, 100, 000 
Total Europe_-_-__-- 1, 971, 306, 635 
China— 

Food and Agriculture— 
eee 2, 158, 738 
ene aye ee Tr eis 16, 582, 195 
Cin ct ceeds 54, 709, 000 
Pk kh ot caceatine 1, 189, 000 

Technical services_....---- 75, 000 

Petroleum products__------ 7,999, 999 

Ocean freight........... “ees 1, 362, 173 

‘TOC: CRIME snccecun 


84, 067, 105 


Total, all countries_. 2, 055, 373, 740 


Of the total procurement authori- 
zations to date, $1,582,886,645 was au- 
thorized for purchase by participating 
countries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Department of Agriculture__.. $346, 109, 372 
Department of Army---------- 116, 968, 678 
Department of Navy---------- 2, 955, 316 
Bureau of Federal Supply--_-_-- 6, 453, 729 

472, 487, 095 


Procedures on China Projects 
Explained 


To help speed its replacement and re- 
construction program in China, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration will 
use experienced engineering firms, ac- 
cording to Charles L. Stillman, Chief of 
ECA’s Technical Survey Mission to 
China, who returned to China September 
29 after reporting to ECA officials in 
Washington. 

“An entirely new approach” has been 
used in organizing the spending of the 
first $35,000,000 out of the $70,000,000 al- 
lotted by ECA for industrial purposes un- 
der the China Aid Program, Mr. Stillman 
explained. In each of the four projects 
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initially selected and amounting to 
$4,400,000, the project applicant has se- 
lected an engineering firm to estimate re- 
placement needs, procure equipment and 
supervise its installation. 

Mr. Stillman emphasized that project 
engineers have not, as yet, been named 
for the 10 additional programs so far pro- 
visionally approved by the joint commit- 
tee of the ECA and Chinese Government. 

“The applicants for United States aid 
have been advised to select their project 
engineers,” said Mr. Stillman in a for- 
mal statement, “and meanwhile the op- 
portunity is open to all to solicit the 
business of these applicants.” 

Engineering firms employed by the op- 
erators of the projects will be responsible 
for carrying out the program at the low- 
est possible cost and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. To achieve this, Mr. Stillman 
pointed out, they will buy not only from 
the United States, but from other Mar- 
shall Plan countries and from Japan in 
order to help those countries in their own 
recovery programs. 

The engineers who are retained are to 
be allowed a profit margin or fixed fee 
on the equipment they handle and also 
in certain cases by a combination of 
profit plus a fee for services. There is 
no fixed percentage, as the character and 
amount of work involved in relation to 
the money value varies widely. 

Mr. Stillman laid particular stress on 
the professional character of the services 
to be rendered by the project engineers. 

“The relationship between the project 
engineers and their clients under ECA 
procedures is a professional one, and re- 
quires these project engineers to repre- 
sent the client in seeking out the best 
prices and deliveries obtainable in today’s 
world markets and to seek competitive 
bids on agreed-upon items,” he said. 

In order to carry out this method of 
operation, each engineering firm em- 
ployed is required at the start to sign an 
affidavit form countersigned by the op- 
erator of the project certifying the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That on the basis of adequate 
technical survey the project may be ex- 
pected to produce the results claimed; 
(2) that alternative sources of procure- 
ment and competitive prices have been 
investigated to ensure that the prices 
and delivery time are the best obtainable, 
that the estimated prices and local cur- 
rency costs are as firm as possible; and 
(3) that the engineering organization 
will provide specified services for the 
project in procuring and installing equip- 
ment to furnish the project in the quick- 
est and most economical manner possi- 
ble; and make progress reports as re- 
quired to the coordinating engineering 
group. 

“The submission of this affidavit in 
draft form by the project engineers will 
form the occasion when the project en- 
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gineers will discuss with the Technical 
Staff (J. G. White Engineering Corp.) 
their profit margins and their methods 
of seeking materials, including compet- 
itive bidding,’ Mr. Stillman said. “Ar- 
rangements may be made to accept sealed 
bids on those items when relationships 
between the project engineer and the 
supplier indicate that such protection 
would be desirable.” 


Britain’s Use of “Counterpart 
Funds” 


Agreement by the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
on the use of £50,100,000 sterling of the 
ECA counterpart funds for the retire- 
ment of short-term debts held by the 
Bank of England was announced con- 
currently on October 7 by Thomas K. 
Finletter, Chief of the ECA Mission to the 
United Kingdom, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator. 

The ECA counterpart fund is a sterling 
equivalent of American dollar aid fur- 
nished as grants to the United Kingdom 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The fund has been held in a spe- 
cial account of the British Treasury in 
the Bank of England in accordance with 
the provision of the Economic Coopera- 
tion bilateral agreement of July 6 be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Except for 5 percent earmarked for 
ECA administrative expenses in the 
United Kingdom and other clearly speci- 
fied purposes, use of the counterpart 
fund is subject to the agreement of both 
governments. In the words of the bi- 
lateral agreement, “effective retirement 
of the national debt, especially debts held 
by the Central Bank and other banking 
institutions,” is one of the ways particu- 
larly recommended to achieve the stated 
purpose of “promoting and maintaining 
internal monetary and financial stability 
in the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Finletter, in London, explained 
that use of the funds in this manner will 
permit ECA allocation to the United 
Kingdom to do double duty “in holding 
the line against inflation.” 

The original receipt of goods by the 
United Kingdom under the European 
Recovery Program, he said, will counter- 
act inflationary pressure by increasing 
the volume of goods available for con- 
sumption in relation to the money in cir- 
culation. 

“Use of the sterling equivalent set 
aside by the United Kingdom to match 
the dollar grants under ERP for the pur- 
pose of reducing public debt again helps 
resist inflationary pressure on the mone- 
tary side and contributes still further 
to the country’s financial stabilization,” 
Mr. Finletter said. 

The £50,100,000 sterling comprising 
this first withdrawal represents funds 
deposited during the period from August 


3 through September 10, 1948, to mate, 
earlier procurement authorizations fo, 
more than $200,000,000 worth of wheat, 
wheat flour, bacon, tobacco, lead, zine, 
copper, aluminum, sulfur, wood pulp, pe. 
troleum products, and industrial alcoho), 

Agreement was reached some time ago 
on the general principles of employing 
counterpart funds for short-term debt 
retirement as the most effective use that 
could be made of these funds at the pres. 
ent time in the framework of the Uniteg 
Kingdom's general recovery _ effort, 
Withdrawals have been delayed, how. 
ever, pending the arrangement of tech. 
nical details. 

It was pointed out that, despite the 
authorized withdrawal of these counter. 
part funds, future consideration of 
jointly agreed projects for stimulating 
productive activities would not be fore. 
stalled on the grounds that inadequate 
counterpart funds remain to finance 
such projects. To the extent that coun- 
terpart funds should prove insufficient 
for such projects, it has been agreed that 
the needed funds would be raised 
through the creation of new debt. 

The application of funds released 
under this agreement for the reduction 
of debt marks the last of a series of 
stages through which the funds have 
passed. 


France’s Use of “Counterpart 
Funds” 


Detailed plans to increase France's 
productive capacity with the use of 
45,000,000,000 francs of the French coun- 
terpart fund were announced concur- 
rently on October 4 by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
and David K. E. Bruce, chief of the ECA 
special mission to France in Paris. 

Agreement between the American and 
French Governments to release of 45,- 
000,000,000 French francs’ (approxi- 
mately $150,000,000) in September and 
the contemplated release of an additional 
sum not to exceed 45,000,000,000 francs 
in October was announced by Mr. Hoff- 
man on September 27. 

Of the first 45,000,000,000 francs, 40,- 
000,000,000 francs will be used for equip- 
ment programs of basic industries and 
5,000,000,000 francs for the reconstruc- 
tion of the merchant and fishing fleet. 

The basic industries are electric power, 
coal mining, fertilizer, and railroads. 

The funds are broken down as follows: 
Electric power Francs 

Electricité de France 17, 035, 000, 000 
Cie. Nationale du Rhone 4, 000, 000, 000 
3 


Power plants at mines 3, 900, 000, 000 
Coal mining 


~] 


Cokeries __- 1, 070, 000, 000 
General programs 7, 230, 000, 000 
Nitrate fertilizers 300, 000, 000 
Railroads = 6, 465, 000, 000 


Merchant and fishing fleet__ 5, 000, 000, 000 


Total wibitsi 45, 000, 000, 000 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Gustav Benndorf, Albert- 
Kuntz-Str. 26, Wurzen, Soviet Zone, offers 
rights to manufacture in the United States 
patented toys and games, including com- 
bined dice and checkers game having 75 pos- 
sible rules for playing; steam engines and 
hot-air motors for children; and wooden 
animals on rollers. 

Germany—FEPO Chemische Fabrik Georg 
Fetzer (manufacturer), Hammerdeich 57, 
Hamburg 24, desires to contact manufac- 
turers of chemicals and cosmetics interested 
in having their products made and marketed 
in Germany 

Germany—Mohr & Ziegert G. m. b. H. 
(wholesaler, exporter, importer), 4 Donandt 
Str., Bremen, is interested in importing into 
Germany all kinds of tertiles. 

Germany—Musik _ Instrumentenbau 
“ERKU,” (16) Niederaula, U. S. Zone, offers 
to export Schénbach violins and guitars 

Germany—A. Nietsch & Co., (20a) Olsburg 
Kreis Peine, Hanover, British Zone, wishes 
to contact American firms for the sale in 
Germany of radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other electrical appliances, 
bicycles, electric bulbs, and sewing machines 

Germany—W Sodhngen & Co., (16) Wies- 
baden, desires to contact weavers of cotton 
bandage cloth. 

Germany—Robert Ullrich (studios for ec- 
clesiastical and portrait painting), (13b) 
Dietershofen (B) tber Memmingen (Schwa- 
bia), U. S. Zone, offers to export religious 
paintings on canvas or metal (sets of Sta- 
tions of the Cross, altar pieces of all sizes, 
banners, pictures for vestments); also por- 
traits made from photos and descriptions, 
originals of still lifes, flowers, landscapes, and 
copies of old masters (Murillo, Titian, Rafael, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, other Netherlands mas- 
ters) from famous German and other art 
collections. 
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Howe 


Japan—Eastern Purchasing Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), 5th floor Yonei Bldg., 
2-chome Ginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
contact importers of toys and novelty lines. 

Japan—Hokoku Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), 4 Takaracho, San-chome, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, wishes to import into Japan 
free of charge 1 ton of old silk stockings for 
reprocessing into textiles for export to dollar 
and sterling areas. Firm states that if goods 
manufactured are approved by Japanese 
Government, 500 tons of old silk stockings 
may be purchased from exporter furnishing 
first ton free of charge. 

Japan—Horinjki Hat Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), P. O. Box Tokyo 
Central 751, Tokyo, desires to contact im- 
porters of wool felt hat bodies. 


«eens 
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Japan—The Japan Knitgoods Trading Co., 
Ltd. (exporter), Horidome-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export knit goods, 
such as underwear, sweates, worsted gloves, 
pure wool hand-made infants’ wear, and 
hosiery. 

Japan—Kogane Trading Co. (exporter, im- 
porter), 1120 Masaka, Isogomachi, Isogoku, 
Yokohama, desires to export ground mus- 
tard; also rosaries and crucifizes. 

Japan—Mainami Trading Co. Inc. (im- 
porter, exporter), No. 713, 1-chome, Yotsuya, 
Sinjuku-Ward, Tokyo, offers to export 
Japanese canned Mandarin oranges, canned 
tuna (packed in American cottonseed oil), 
and agar agar. 

Japan—Kyoto Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, Karasumaru Ebisugawa, Kyoto (on 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


Department's Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Jasketware: 13. 
Beverages: 27. 
Chemicals: 1, 3, 4, 32. 
Clothing and Accessories: 8, 10, 16. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 4, 7. 
Dyes: 4. 
Enamel Appliances: 2. 
Fats and Oils: 23. 
Fibers: 1. 
Flar and Tow: 12. 
Foodstuffs: 7, 24, 26. 
Furniture (miniature): 22. 
Glass and Glassware: 15. 
Glass-Making Equipment: 28. 
Horticulture; 11, 14, 17, 18. 
Industrial Diamonds: 20. 
Lumber: 1. 
Machinery: 
Construction—5. 
Industrial—5, 6, 29, 30. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume, any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United 
States firms on the firms listed herein and may be obtained upon request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through the 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Additional 


Marine Motors: 33, 34. 

Metals and Minerals: 1. 

Mine and Diving Equipment: 35. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 25. 

Pige: i. 

Plastics Materials: 28. 

Power Plant and Equipment: 5. 

Precious Gems: 9, 19. 

Radios: 31. 

Safety Equipment: 35. 

Seeds: 1, 

Surgical, Dental, and Optical Equipment 
and Accessories: 35. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 1, 2. 

Textiles: 3, 8, 10. 

Umbers and Siennas: 21. 

Yarns: 8. 
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behalf of Kyoto International Artist-Paint- 
ers Society), wishes to contact importers and 
buyers interested in pictures, painted on silk, 
of Japanese landscapes, Japanese manners 
and customs, flowers and birds. 

Japan—Sunrise Mercantile Corp. (Hinode 
Boeki K. K.), Room No. 360, Marunouchi 
Building, 2-2 Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku (P. O. 
Box Tokyo Central 722), Tokyo, wishes to ob- 
tain catalogs and prices on the following: 10 
bulldozers, capacity, 10 tons per hour; 20 
tractors, capacity: 10, 8 tons per hour, 10, 10 
tons per hours; 6 carry-alls, capacity, 5 cubic 
meters; 20 sheep’s-foot rollers, capacity, 5 to 
8 tons; 2 draglines, capacity, 1 m*; 2 electric 
shovels, capacity, 1 m°. 

Japan—Manji Terasaki, No. 134, Zoshigaya, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to sell his collec- 
tion of 45 ancient Chinese and Eastern 
paintings, including works of the Sung, Yuan, 
Ming, and T’sing dynasties. Additional in- 
formation, including price and list of print- 
ings offered, is available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Japan—Tokai Sen-i Kogeihin Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 1476 Tsurumaicho, Shimizushi, 
Shizuokaken, offers to export drawn work, 
embroidery, dye work, and antique lace, of 
cotton, ramie, silk, hemp, and rayon; also, 
bamboo and paper goods. 

Japan—The Tosho Co. Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter, wholesaler), 564 Kitashinagawa 
4-chome, Tokyo, desires to contact importers 
and buyers of cotton yarn and piece goods, 
rayon yarn, staple fiber yarn and piece goods, 
rayon and silk piece goods, textile made-up 
goods, damasks and tablecloths, antimony 
ware, electric bulbs, electrical appliances, 
radios and accessories, rubber products, 
surgical instruments, pharmaceuticals, and 
hospital apparatus. 

Japan—Toyama-ken Needle Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd., Kano, Himimachi, Toyama, 
offers to export hand sewing needles. Price 
and other information available on request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Nutritional Supplements 
Desired for German Bizone 


The Office of the Economic Adviser of 
the United States Chairman of the Bi- 
partite Control Office in Germany invites 
American manufacturers to furnish in- 
formation, including prices and descrip- 
tion, on nutritional supplements or die- 
tary deficiency offsets. The products 
desired, which are to supplement the 
German diet, cover the entire field of 
nutrition and dietary deficiencies, and 
are not limited to vitamins. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry may be directed to F. C. Wright, 
Jr., Economic Adviser to the United 
States Chairman of the Bipartite Control 
Office, APO 757, Postmaster, New York, 
mi. hs 


Afghanistan Seeks 
U.S. Markets 


Afghanistan is interested in develop- 
ing export of its products to the United 
States, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Kabul. Presently available are 
carpets, sheepskins, furs (other than 
karakul), sheep intestines, dried fruits 
and nuts (particularly almonds and pis- 


12 


tachios), and medicinal herbs. While 
many of the herbs have been used lo- 
cally for centuries, their exact qualita- 
tive and quantitative properties are un- 
known; it is understood that samples of 
these herbs would be provided for analy- 
sis on request. 

In line with this program of expansion 
of exports, the Afghan Chamber of Com- 
merce wishes to contact advertising 
agencies with a view to inaugurating an 
advertising campaign to increase the de- 
mand for Afghan goods in this country. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Kabul Chamber of Commerce, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 


El Salvador To 
Buy 50 Bicycles 


Proveeduria General de la Republica, 
a Salvadoran Government agency, de- 
sires to purchase 50 new bicycles for 
use by Government offices. Six copies of 
specifications (in Spanish) have been 
made available to the Department of 
Commerce. Interested suppliers May 
obtain a copy on a loan basis upon re- 
quest to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bidders are asked to send catalogs giv- 
ing illustrations and characteristics, to 
state total cost, including shipping 
charges and insurance, and to indicate 


whether export license is necessary. 
Correspondence should preferably be 
in Spanish. 

Quotations, marked “Consurso No. 


475,”” must be presented by 11 a. m., Oc- 
tober 30, 1948, to the Proveedor General, 
Proveeduria General de la Republica, 
Avenida Espana No. 53, San Salvador, 
El Salvador. 


Colombia Offers 
Industrial Aleohol 


Industrial alcohol, of various grades, 
is offered for export to United States im- 
porters by Federacion Colombiana de 
Productores de Panela y Miel, a Gov- 
ernment-organized agency in Colombia. 

Firms interested in contacting this 
source of supply may communicate with 
the Federacion at Carrera 8, No. 11-62, 
Bogota, Colombia. 


Argentina To Build Dam 
Across Rio Colorado 


Bids for the construction of a dam 
across the Rio Colorado are invited by 
the Argentina Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

The dam is to be 300 kilometers from 
the City of Bahia Blanca in a region 
known as Huelches, and is expected to 
cost about 93,000,000 pesos. Over-all 
length will be 6 kilometers, the principal 


part being 1,100 meters, while the re. 
mainder will consist of lateral gates on 
the north and south sides of the river: 
the highest point will be 45 meters. 

Purpose of the new dam is to prevent 
floods occurring periodically in the area, 
permit irrigation of 200,000 hectares of 
land, and make possible the installation 
of a hydroelectric plant of 62,000 kilo. 
watts capacity. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Secretariat of Industry and Com. 
merce, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Office Equipment for New 
Building in Mexico City 


Producers and suppliers of all kinds of 
office equipment have an opportunity to 
sell their products in connection with a 
new modern office building to be erecteg 
in Mexico City. 

The building, which will be 27 stories 
high, will be owned and operated by an 
insurance firm, La Latino Americana, 
Cia. de Seguros Sobre La Vida, S. A. 

While the structural steel for the 
building has already been ordered, there 
may be some delay in beginning con. 
struction, as no order has yet been placed 
for the sheet piling to be used in the 
foundation. 

Meanwhile, however, firms interested 
in supplying office-equipment require- 
ments may wish to contact La Latino 
Americana, Cia. de Seguros Sobre La 
Vida, S. A., Avenida Francisco Madero 1, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Australian Official To 
Study Mining Methods 


David T. Brewster, Chief Inspector of 
Coal Mines for the State of New South 
Wales and Chairman of the State Coal 
Mines Control Board, is spending about 
2 months in the United States. Mr. 
Brewster’s objective is to investigate 
latest mechanized mining methods, 
particularly in underground mines simi- 
lar to those worked in New South Wales, 
namely, seams 4 feet thick and over. 

While he will not purchase equipment 
at this time, it is understood that he 
wishes to take particular note of equip- 
ment most suitable for New South Wales 
mines. 

During his stay in this country, Mr. 
Brewster will visit Claremont (N. H.), 
Scranton, Pittsburgh, Terre Haute, Den- 
ver, and Salt Lake City. He may be 
reached c/o Joy Manufacturing Co., 30 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Diesel Generators Needed 
by Ottawa Transit System 

The Ottawa Transportation Commis- 
sion wishes to purchase for earliest pos- 
sible delivery two or three Diesel electric 
generators, 3-phase, 25-kilowatt, prefer- 
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ably Army or Navy surplus, according to 
the American Embassy in Ottawa. 
The Commission is a municipally 
owned transportation system. 
Quotations should be addressed to the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Norwegian Trade Group 
Sends Representative 


A representative of M¢belbransjens 
Importutvalg (Import Committee of all 
Norwegian Furniture Manufacturers and 
National Association of Wholesalers and 
Retailers of Furniture and Upholstery 
Materials), Oslo, is in the United States 
for a few weeks to contact manufactur- 
ers of high-class upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. 

This visitor, Willy Sveen, may be con- 
tacted at the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison 
Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Rolf Herz, representing S. A. 
Benno Sternberg & Cia. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 484 Avenida 
Ypiranga, 2nd floor, Caixa Postal 5982, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in selling castor seeds, 
carnauba wax, plywood, sisal, and caroa; in 
puying and obtaining sales agencies for 
chemicals, fertilizers, iron pipe, and tin 
plate; and in visiting steel-wool factories. 
Scheduled to arrive October 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months, U. S. address: 
c/o Benno Sternberg & Co., Inc., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, and New Orleans. 

2. France—Jean Jacques Mathis and Emile 
Eydmann, representing Soc. de Dietrich & Co. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 4 Rue 
Clemenceau, Niederbronn, Bas-Rhin, are in- 
terested in studying manufacturing processes 
in American plants making enamel appli- 
ances for the chemical industry, and the 
practical use of such appliances in that in- 
dustry; also, wish to investigate the possi- 
bility of finding a market for their own simi- 
lar products. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
October, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Coudert 
Bros., 2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Nutley (N. J.), Wil- 
mington (Del.), and Cincinnati. 

3. Greece—Michel Ant. Peracakis (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 2 
Gladstonos St., Athens, is interested in new 
agencies for chemicals, yarns, and cotton 
goods; also, wishes to investigate new de- 
velopments in the American chemical in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive in mid-October, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. 8S. address: c/o J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Phillipsburg (N. J.), 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston. 

4. India—A. H. Sheth, representing A. 
Sheth & Co. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales /indent agent), 
Station Road, Baroda, is interested in dyes, 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. Scheduled 
to arrive October 5, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Ameri- 
can Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 
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5. India—K. Stolba, representing Eastern 
Equipment & Sales Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant), 1A Vansittart 
Row, Calcutta 1, is interested in the follow- 
ing: Thermal and hydraulic power plants, 
switch gears, transformers and. electric 
motors, tractors, earth-moving machinery, 
core drills, pumps and construction ma- 
chinery, cranes, conveyors and port equip- 
ment and hydraulic turbines. Scheduled to 
arrive the second week in October, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Atkins Kroll & Co., 320 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Itinerary: Ampur Station and East Trenton 
(N. J.), Seattle, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Jeannette and Eddystone (Pa.), Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Minneapolis. 

6. Netherlands—Duco A. Schreuder, repre- 
senting Machinefabriek Breda voorheen Bak- 
ker & Rueb N. V., 173 Speelhuislaan, Breda, 
is interested in obtaining manufacturing 
rights for the Netherlands of American firms 
making oil drilling and refining machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive October 3, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o. Baash-Ross Tool 
Corp., P. O. Box 66, Vernon Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and 
Houston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Panama, Republic of—N. Espinosa (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Calle 32 (between Peru and Central Ave.), 
P. O. Box 493, Panama, is interested in mak- 
ing new connections in drug-store and food- 
products lines. Scheduled to arrive early in 
October, via New York City, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: The Gotham, Fifty- 
fifth Street at Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Memphis. 

8. Union of South Africa—W. E. Sachs, 
representing Lindex, S. A. Pty. Ltd. (sales, 
indent agent), P. O. Box 4383, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in purchasing crepes and 
taffetas; also, wishes to obtain agencies 
(manufacturers, mills, and converters only) 
for cotton piece goods, rayons, and woolens, 
rayon and cotton knitted fabrics, suitings, 
and men’s, women’s and children’s under- 
and outer-wear. He is now in the United 
States until December. U.S. address: Hotel 
New Yorker, Eighth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FoREICN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 2, 1948.) 


Import Opportunities 


9. Australia—G. A. Hewson & Co. (export 
merchant), 213 Thomas Street (P. B. Box 
4327), Sydney, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality opals (grains, doublets, 
and opalettes). 

10. Belgium—Beltrimex (Marcel Vander- 
borght), (export merchant), 54-56 Rue du 
Sceptre, Brussels, wishes to export cotton, 
woolen, linen and mized piece goods; 
women's ready-made cotton dresses and 
werking clothes; and hosiery. 

11. Belgium—Firme Louis Hoornaert (or- 
chid grower), Route d’Anvers, St. Nicolas- 
Waes, has available for export large quanti- 
ties of orchids (hybrid seedlings, living 
plants, cut flowers). 

12. Belgium—NMichel Labeeuw - Dedeur- 
waerder (manufacturer), 31 Rue d’'Ouckene, 
Rumbeke, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for 150 to 200 tons each month of flax and 
tow for spinning purposes. Samples will be 
submitted by foreign firm. 

13. Belgium—Clement Muyshondt-van den 
Bossche (manufacturer), 39 Van Haelen- 
straat, Hingene, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality basketware such as 
laundry and fish baskets. 


14. Belgium—Charles Sladden (cultivator), 
Bois-de-Breux (Grivegnee), desires to ex- 
port hybrid orchid plants. 

15. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Miroi- 
teries de Charleroi (manufacturer, exporter), 
50 Rue de Chatelet, Marchienne-au-Pont, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all kind 
of glassware including mirrors, trays, photo- 
frames, and glass ornaments. 

16. Belgium—Sous - Vetements “LORE” 
(Albert G. Van Molle) (manufacturer), 90 
Boulevard de la Révision, Brussels, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for ladies’ custom- 
made knitted underwear. Further informa- 
tion and samples of fabrics are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

17. Belgium.—Vanvert Fréres & Fils (ar- 
boriculturist, exporter), 2-8 rue des Anglais, 
Obourg-lez-Mons, has available for export 
large quantities of fine-quality fruit trees, 
flower and rose plants, conifers, ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Also, firm seeks a repre- 
sentative in the United States. 

18. Belgium.—Francois Vervaet (horticul- 
turist), 3 Chaussée d’Hundelgem, Merelbeke, 
offers to export large quantities of good- 
quality azalea indica, 8 to 20 inches in diam- 
eter. Phytophatological service at buyer’s 
expense, rendered at Merelbeke. 

19. Brazil_——Fernando Arcuri, Jr. (individ- 
ual), Rua Libero Badar6 346, Sio Paulo, offers 
to sell his collection of more than 11,000 
different precious and semiprecious stones, 
including diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, acquamarines, and pearls. This col- 
lection has been classified into various fields 
as follows: mineralogy, 8,000 pieces; ethnol- 
ogy, 2,000 pieces (especially South American 
Indian); paleontology, 500 pieces; conchol- 
ogy, 500 pieces. Owner states that this col- 
lection will be sold only as a unit. Esti- 
mated value is stated to be $250,000. 

Private individual; a World Trade Direc- 
tory Report is not available. 

20. British Guiana.—Kay’s Diamond En- 
terprise (wholesaler, exporter), 14 Water 
Street, Georgetown, wishes to export 2,000 
to 3,000 carats annually of industrial dia- 
monds in all qualities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Cyprus.—George Neokles Joannides 
(The Umber & Oxide Mills) (manufacturer, 
exporter), P. O. Box. 111, Limassol, wishes 
to export and seeks agents for crude and 
powdered umbers and siennas, only in main 
shades, blendings made to order. Quality 
according to American firm’s requirements. 

22. France.—‘Fabrique de Petits Meubles 
Bretons” (handicraft manufacturer), Le 
Goff-Guillou, Plozevet, Finistere, wishes to 
export fine-quality carved Breton miniature 
furniture, such as toys, trays, pipe-racks, and 
thermometers. Catalog and price list will 
be available for inspection at the New York 
Regioral Office, Department of Commerce, 
60th floor, Empire State Building, until No- 
vember 1. After this date, catalog is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
pared. 

23. Netherlands.—G. J. Thoolen (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 68 Joh. Verhulststraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to export a substitute 
product for cocoa butter. Analysis: saponi- 
fication value 225; melting point 40%° C.; 
acidity value 0.068% (laurinic acid); jodin 
value 5 (according Margoschen); mineral 
(ash) substance 0.07%. 

24. Netherlands.—P. van Bergen & Co. (ex- 
porter), 28 Hoefbladlaan, Loosduinen/The 
Hague, wishes to export highest-quality fresh 
cucumbers, hothouse-grown, and available 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


Babes AM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated October 1, 1948) 


Recent ECA authorizations for the 
purchase of Argentine goods and the trip 
of the President of the Argentine Central 
Bank to the United States in the second 
half of September are two factors which 
have created optimism in regard to the 
solution of Argentina’s exchange and 
payment difficulties, but as yet there is 
no change in the situation affecting pay- 
ments or trade with the United States. 

A further tightening of exchange con- 
trol in general occurred when the Cen- 
tral Bank abolished the “automatic” 
granting of exchange permits for speci- 
fied goods from certain countries and 
required prior approval for the granting 
of all exchange permits covering imports. 

There was considerable activity in 
negotiations with foreign governments to 
solve current exchange and supply prob- 
lems. A protocol to the recently signed 
Argentine-Yugoslav trade agreement was 
concluded on August 23, whereby Yugo- 
slavia agreed to pay in dollars for 30 per- 
cent of its purchases in Argentina, the 
rest of the trade to be balanced. A 
barter agreement was reported to have 
been signed with Peru covering the ex- 
change of Argentine wheat for Peruvian 
petroleum. Negotiations toward the 
conclusion of trade treaties have been 
carried on with Sweden and Denmark. 
A payments agreement was signed with 
Uruguay at the end of August providing 
that the balance of trade between the 
two countries would be settled in pesos 
up to a given limit. Thereafter, a special 
export account was set up in the Central 
Bank into which payments for imports 
from neighboring countries (except Bra- 
zil) are to be paid in pesos. Difficulties 
which had stopped Argentine trade with 
Switzerland since April seem to have been 
straightened out in September, as trade 
is again moving in that direction. 

A Central Bank ruling issued in Au- 
gust clarified the application of the 
Argentine insurance laws requiring in- 
surance of goods in international trade 
by Argentine companies under certain 
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The clarification covered the 


conditions. 
definition of “‘f. o. b., 
in Argentina.” 

The Central Bank announced that ex- 
change permits will be granted for the 
importation of British textiles (mostly 
linens, silks, and artificial silks) up to 
the value of £1,000,000. This is in addi- 
tion to the authorization previously 
granted for £6,000,000 worth of cotton 
and woolen goods. 

Announcement was made that ex- 
ports of shoes and certain other leather 
goods may be made at the preferential 
exchange rate of 5 pesos to 1 dollar. 
Shoe exports will require a certificate of 
quality. 

The IAPI will invest up to 300,000 pesos 
($62,500 U. S. currency) in experiments 
on the manufacture of burlap from lin- 
seed stalks. 

A recent Government decree provides 
that purchases abroad by all Govern- 
ment departments and agencies will be 
subject to the approval of the National 
Economic Council. 

Grain exports from mid-August 
through mid-September fell off some- 
what from the relatively low level of 
the preceding month, averaging a total 
of only 64,000 metric tons per week for 
the five leading cereals. 

During the period under review, good 
rains had fallen over much of the prin- 
cipal cropping zones, although only 
lightly to date (October 1) in the areas 
of Santa Fe and Cordoba Provinces 
where the shortage has been most severe 
in recent months. It was believed, how- 
ever, that if normal precipitation oc- 
curred during October, the unit yields of 
crops for the country as a whole might 
not be far from average. Because of the 
continuation of dry conditions in the 
Province of Cordoba and parts of Santa 
Fe, it is now believed that some land 
originally intended for late sowings of 
wheat or flax may have had to be held 
over for corn or sunflower. 

Exports of sheepskins may henceforth 
be exported only with IAPI approval. 
IAPT is to receive 10 percent of the f. o. b. 
sales’ value on raw, and 5 percent on 
pickled, sheepskins. 

The sale to Belgium of 32,000 tons of 
meat and 10,000 tons of butter was an- 
nounced recently. 


an interior point 












A new export quota on eggs for the 
September 15—-November 30 period was 
fixed at 85,000 30-dozen boxes of shelj 
eggs, and an amount of dried eggs equiy- 
alent to 15,000 boxes of shell eggs, 

The National Economic Council has 
recommended to the local cattlemen that 
their oats sowings be fully used as pas. 
ture, instead of partly for harvest, be. 
cause of the drop in price on the inter. 
national market and an anticipated lack 
of interest abroad. 

The price paid for sheep reached a 
record in early September when one Jot 
brought 42 pesos per head. Strong 
prices were noted in the domestic cattle 
market, with quotations as high as 79 
centavos per live kilogram for 300- to 
350-kilogram steers. 

A British firm has announced that it 
plans to construct a 150,000-ton grain 
elevator for the Argentine Government, 
ata cost of about 27,000,000 pesos. When 
completed, this will be the largest eleva- 
tor in South America. 

The Government has announced plans 
to invest 2,000,000 pesos in the promotion 
of the country’s dairy industry. Govern- 
ment loans are to be made available to 
new potato growers for the purchase of 
up to 100 bags of seed potatoes. 

The Government, by Executive Decree, 
approved an agreement by the cotton- 
textile mills to contribute 20 centavos per 
kilogram of fiber consumed to establish 
a fund to support profitable prices to the 
producer. This support is for the pur- 
pose of encouraging larger plantings and 
to protect the manufacturer against 
losses on stocks which may result from 
international market changes. 

The Argentine Congress has passed & 
law by which the whole system of rural 
leases and land tenancy is formally regu- 
lated, and which continues the prohibi- 
tion of the expulsion of tenants by land- 


lords, except for extreme causes. 


‘ ; 7 + 
Czechoslovakia 
Exchange and Finance 


REORGANIZATION OF BANKING SYSTEM 


The National Bank of Czechoslovakia, as 
well as all other financial institutions, has 
been reorganized during recent months. It 
was nationalized by an act of March 11, 1948, 
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naving previously operated as a joint-stock 
pank under an act of April 14,1920. The new 
statute does not stipulate any minimum re- 
serve of gold and foreign exchange, but re- 
quires the Bank to manage the currency in 
such a manner as to assure its stability. 

A law reorganizing other financial and 
monetary institutions was published on 
August 3. Under this statute there are only 
two forms of organization: National banking 
enterprises and popular cooperative societies 
{popular monetary institutes). All such 
enterprises are supervised exclusively by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

In the future there will be only four na- 
tional banking enterprises: 


Zivnostenska Bank (for the Czech Prov- 
inces). 

Tatra Bank (for Slovakia). 

Post Office Savings Bank. 

Capital Investment Bank, 

When the last-named bank begins to func- 
tion it will take over the Czechoslovak Re- 
discount and Loan Institute, the State Bank 
for Bohemia, the Central Savings Bank in 
Bohemia and Moravia, the State Bank for 
Moravia and Silesia, and the Slovak Mortgage 
and Communal Bank, 

Popular cooperative societies will function 
primarily as savings banks, each limited to 
one district Previously existing savings and 
credit banks are being combined or fused. 
Of the 4,601 such institutions in the Czech 
Provinces, only 824 will remain. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated September 27, 1948) 


Economic activity continued at a high 
level during September, although whole- 
sale and retail trade fell off somewhat in 
volume with the beginning of the slack 
season which normally follows comple- 
tion of the sugarcane harvest. Uncer- 
tainty regarding the price of sugar for 
the 1948-49 season, and indications that 
the crop cannot be sold at the relatively 
high price received for this year’s crop, 
tended to dampen business enthusiasm 
and add to seasonal dullness. 

All sugar mills, with the exception of 
one small unit which grinds in the latter 
half of the year, had completed produc- 
tion schedules by the end of August. 
Sugar production during the crop year 
which ended August 31 totaled 421,633 
metric tons, or about 10 percent less than 
last year’s output. Shipments of sugar 
to the United Kingdom and to Canada, 
the principal purchasers of Dominican 
raw sugars, were nearing completion. 
Stocks of sugar in Dominican warehouses 
had been reduced to 87,243 metric tons 
on August 31, 1948. Most of the raw 
Sugar from the 1948 crop was sold at 5 
cents per pound f. a. s. Dominican port, 
as compared with 4.96 cents for sugar 
exported to the United Kingdom and 
Canada in 1947. 

Agricultural production benefited from 
heavy rains in all farming districts dur- 
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ing mid-September. Cacao production 
from the October—February crop was 
forecast at 10,500 metric tons, consid- 
erably larger than last year’s winter crop 
which was heavily affected by dry 
weather. Coffee-crop prospects for the 
harvest beginning in October were con- 
sidered fair. 

Commodities exported from the Do- 
minican Republic in the January—July 
period of 1948 totaled $62,688,697, as 
compared with $69,402,669 in the like 
period of 1947. Imports thus far this 
year, on the other hand, have been 
about 35 percent greater in value than 
a year ago. In the January—July period 
of 1948, imports totaled $33,726,764, com- 
pared with $24,893,228 in the like period 
of 1947. 

The wholesale trade in July 1948, in- 
volved transactions totaling $11,317,- 
248—down 2.6 percent from $11,609,790 
recorded in June 1948, and slightly under 
the total reported for July 1947. A de- 
cline in the dollar value of trade in food- 
stuffs and textiles accounted largely for 
the smaller total this year. Sales of 
construction materials, beverages, drugs, 
and chemicals, on the other hand, were 
somewhat greater in July 1948, than in 
the preceding month, or in July a year 
ago. 

The money supply as of July 31, 1948, 
including demand deposits and an esti- 
mated $4,476,000 in United States notes 
in the hands of the public, totaled $52,- 
229,000. Comparable figures were $52,- 
085,000 for June 30, 1948, and $47,705,- 
000 for December 31, 1947. The totals 
included Government and private de- 
mand deposits totaling $32,190,000 at the 
end of July, and $32,519,000 at the end 
of June 1948. 

Gold and foreign exchange held by 
the banking system totaled $35,020,000 
as of July 31, 1948, compared with $35,- 
173,000 on June 30, 1948. The figures 
in both cases included between $13,000,- 
000 and $14,000,000 in foreign exchange 
held by the three commercial banks op- 
erating in the Dominican Republic. 
Gold and foreign exchange held by thé 
banking system, including exchange held 
by the commercial banks, totaled $28,- 
291,000 on December 31, 1947. 

An issue of internal 5 percent short- 
term “Budgetary Reserve Bonds” in an 
amount aggregating $2,800,000 was au- 
thorized by a decree dated September 
3, 1948. 

Progress was reported toward comple- 
tion of the extensive harbor improve- 
ments planned for San Pedro de Macoris. 
Dredging of the entrance channel and of 
the inner harbor was completed Septem- 
ber 12, after work had been carried on 
continuously for 19 months. One wharf, 
of the three contemplated in the pro- 
gram, was completedin September. The 
completed section is 1,130 feet long. 
Construction of two steel and concrete 


warehouses on the new wharf was begun 
September 13. 

The Alcoa Steamship Co. announced 
the inauguration of a new direct steam- 
ship service between New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Puerto Plata. The steamer 
Pegasus departed from New Orleans in 
late September on the first of regular 
monthly voyages to Puerto Plata. The 
Flota Mercante del Estado announced 
that its newly acquired passenger and 
cargo ship, the Nuevo Dominicano, loaded 
400 tons of liquid chocolate at Puerto 
Plata September 18. This was the first 
large shipment to New York of chocolate 
produced in the new Government-owned 
chocolate factory, which began opera- 
tions July 5. 

New water-supply systems for the city 
of Puerto Plata, and for the towns of 
Monsenor Nouel and Valverde, were 
placed in operation during September. 
Puerto Plata now has a 24-hour water- 
supply service. The water system for 
each of the two smaller towns has a 
storage tank with a capacity of 200,000 
gallons. Sand filters are provided, and 
each system has a chlorination plant. 

Import duties on portland cement were 
quadrupled by a legislative measure pro- 
mulgated on September 19, 1948. (The 
previous rate was $0.002 per gross klio- 
gram). Production of cement by the 
new Government-owned cement plant 
was expected to supply an increasingly 
larger share of the country’s require- 
ments. 
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Germany 


Economic Conditions 


FRENCH ZONE TRADE PLAN FOR LAST HALF 
oF 1948 


Exports from the French Zone of Ger- 
many for the second half of 1948 are 
planned at $64,000,000, according to the 
foreign press. Of the total, timber de- 
liveries represent $16,000,000; precision 
instruments, $12,000,000; chemical prod- 
ucts, $11,000,000; textiles, $5,000,000; 
leather goods, $1,600,000; wine, $1,400,- 
000; and tobacco products, $1,000,000. 
The export targets are tentative; in many 
cases their realization depends on receipt 
of the corresponding imports of raw ma- 
terials. 

The plan provides for imports of $125,- 
000,000 during the same period, of which 
foodstuffs account for $56,000,000. 
Bread-grain imports would total 200,000 
metric tons, permitting a daily bread ra- 
tion of 425 grams. Imports of sugar, po- 
tatoes, fats, and powdered milk are to 
supplement the Zone’s indigenous pro- 
duction. Purchases of $114,000 worth of 
oriental tobacco are also planned. 

For the watch industry, $3,800 worth 
of rolling-mill products from the United 
States and $52,250 worth of machine 





parts from Switzerland are scheduled. 
Other scheduled imports include $30,000 
worth of electrical material for the 
hydroelectric power station on the 
Schluchsee, $5,600,000 worth of petroleum 
products, $7,600,000 worth of goods for 
repair and rehabilitation of the trans- 
portation system of which two-thirds 
represents railroad material, and $42,750 
worth of penicillin from France and other 
countries. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has tentatively scheduled $55,- 
000,000 for the French Zone for this 
period. 


INCREASED TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION IN BIZONAL AREA 


Exports of goods and services from the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during the 8 
months January-August 1948 were 
valued at $347,800,000, according to a 
press release of September 17 by the 

Joint Export-Import Agency. During 
that period, JEIA expended $324,800,000 
for imports of industrial raw materials, 
semiprocessed goods, and services. 

Total foreign exchange earned during 
the calendar year 1947 was $222,000,000, 
and imports paid from JEIA funds were 
less than $65,000,000. 

Of exports of goods and services dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1948, aggregat- 
ing $277,575,466, ECA countries pur- 
chased 88.6 percent. The leading buyer 
was the United Kingdom, with purchases 
of $42,100,000. Other major buyers were 
France, Netherlands, Austria, Luxem- 
bourg, and Belgium. Purchases by the 
United States totaled $11,440,000. 

Principal commodities exported (in 
addition to about $145,000,000 worth of 
coal and $15,700,000 of timber) were cot- 
ton textiles, basic organic and inorganic 
chemicals, dyestuffs, iron and steel scrap, 
steel shapes and forms, various types of 
machinery and equipment, metal goods, 
vehicles, photographic goods, drugs, and 
chinaware. 

Category B imports during the first 7 
months of 1948 totaled $216,446,205, of 
which ECA countries accounted for 52.7 
percent and the United States, 30.1 per- 
cent. The largest expenditures in this 
category were for raw cotton, wool, iron 
ore, vegetable fibers, crude rubber, wood 
pulp, and hides and skins. In addition, 
the Bizonal Area imported during this 
period $541,000,000 worth of Category A 
imports, representing food, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, petroleum products, and medical 
supplies; these were bought from funds 
appropriated by the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

According to the Director-General of 
JEIA, raw materials now being procured 
for the Bizonal Area with ECA funds, 
supplemented by purchases from the pro- 
ceeds of exports, should enable Bizonal 
industry to reach, if not exceed, its ex- 
port targets. 
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Industrial production in the Bizonal 
Area during August rose to 67 percent of 
the 1936 level, a gain of 8 percent over 
the record established in July. Estimates 
for July, previously reported at 60 per- 
cent of 1936, were revised to 62 percent 
on the basis of an improved index worked 
out by the German Bizonal Economics 
Department in cooperation with the Mili- 
tary Government. 

The largest percentage increases were 
in machinery and optical goods, stones 
and earths, and glass and ceramics, all of 
which rose 16 percent. Military Govern- 
ment officials declared the major problem 
for the immediate future is to raise coal 
cutput to support further increases in 
industrial production. Coal, and the 
closely connected electric power, are the 
chief shortages in Germany today. Daily 
average output of hard coal dropped 
slightly in August; it was below the daily 
target of 290,000 metric tons. The labor 
force is now as large as prewar, but out- 
put per man-shift is only 0.97 ton, com- 
pared with 1:68 tons in 1936. Production 
in August was 81 percent of the 1936 level. 


RECENT TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Export deliveries totaling more than 
$10,000,000 from North Rhine Westphalia 
and about $3,300,000 from Hesse were 
tentatively reported for the month of 
August, according to JEIA press releases 
Nos. 250 and 263 of September 10 and 
September 17. 

During August, sales contracts ap- 
proved in North Rhine Westphalia 
amounted to $14,000,000, including about 
$1,000,000 worth of steel casings and 
$500,000 worth of steel tubes to the United 
States, and about $1,000,000 worth of 
steel casings and tubes to the United 
Kingdom. Among the unusual sales con- 
tracts approved in Hesse was one for a 
gold-plated silver chalice and platen 
(plate) with case, priced slightly under 
$1,000 to be made by a Hessian goldsmith 
for a religious institution in Louisiana; 
delivery will be made by air. Another 
contract was for 15,009 canaries to the 
United States valued at $45,000, delivery 
to be completed by December 31, 1949. 

Bonus-A imports into North Rhine 
Westphalia exceeded $100,000 in August, 
and initial licenses for imports valued at 
$146,000 were issued by JEIA against the 
40 percent bonus funds for textile ex- 
ports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
FRENCH ZONE OF OCCUPATION IN GER- 
MANY AND GREECE SIGNED 


A commercial agreement providing for an 
exchange of products was signed by the 
French Zone of Occupation in Germany and 
Greece at Baden-Baden on February 14, 1948, 
effective for 1 year, according to a dispatch 
dated August 5 from the American Embassy, 
Athens. 


The agreement consists of a protocol Stipu- 
lating the general terms for an exchange of 
products, an annex regulating the financia) 
aspect of the transactions, two lists eny. 
merating the products to be exported from 
Greece and the French Zone of Occupation, 
and a set of letters exchanged between the 
Greek and French delegation members who 
negotiated the agreement. 

Export and import licenses are to be issueq 
for goods contained in the two lists, but 
commodities other than those listed, or prog. 
ucts in excess of the valuation specified on 
the lists, may also be exchanged. Greece is 
to export to the French Zone of Occupation 
iron pyrites, bauxite, caustic-calcined mag- 
nesite, sponges, lambskins, tanning extracts, 
and tobacco, representing an estimated tota} 
value of $650,000. In exchange, Greece is to 
import from the French Zone chemical prod. 
ucts, dyes, scientific instruments, timber, 
machinery, spare parts, electric motors and 
supplies, and pharmaceuticals, estimated at 
$1,200,000. 

Any debit balance outstanding upon ex. 
piration of the agreement is to be settled in 
U.S. dollars, if the amount outstanding does 
not represent a sum exceeding one-third of 
the value of all the goods exported to the 
creditor country. 

Prices are to be fixed by the parties con- 
cerned Greek goods are to be quoted on 
an f. 0. b. Greek port basis, and quotations 
from the French Zone of Occupation are for 
delivery free of charge at the frontier. The 
Greek Government will accept only quota- 
tions that are on a level with world-market 
prices. 

The financial annex regulates payments by 
providing that the Bank of Greece will open 
two accounts in U. S. dollars, one to be 
credited with the value of exports from the 
French Zone and the other to be debited 
with the value of goods exported from Greece, 
No transfer of funds is to take place for 
the duration of the agreement but, if the 
difference between the totals of the two 
accounts exceeds $100,000 at any time, the 
creditor country will be authorized to ask 
for the settlement in currency of the 
amount in excess 


Commercial Laws Digests 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN NON-GERMAN 
SECURITIES AND CURRENCIES 


The Office of Military Government (U. 8.) 
in Germany issued the following press re- 
lease on September 1, 1948: 

“Pursuant to an agreement between the 
United States, United Kingdom and French 
Military Governments, all persons (natural 
and juristic) not subject to Control Coun- 
cil Law No. 5 who own non-German cur- 
rency or who own securities expressed in 
other than German currency which are 
presently held by the military governments 
pursuant to Military Government Law No, 
53, are invited to submit applications for the 
recognition of their title to such currencies 
or securities. All German financial institu- 
tions carrying accounts of such securities 
for such persons are requested to notify the 
account owners accordingly. 

“Persons desiring recognition of title to 
currencies and securities are invited to sub- 
mit evidence to demonstrate their owner- 
ship of the currencies and_ securities 
involved and that no party subject to Con- 
trol Council No. 5 has any interest therein 
and the property is not subject to external 
or internal restitution claims. Such in- 
quiries must be filed by 31st December 1948 
and should be addressed for property 1lo- 
cated: in the US zone of occupation to: Of- 
fice of the Finance Adviser, OMGUS, APO 
742, US Army. In the British zone of oc- 
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cupation to: Headquarters, Investigation 
pranch, Finance Division, Headquarters R /B, 
puesseldorf, 318 Headquarters, CCG (BE), 
BAOR 4. In the French Zone of occupation 
to; Bureau Des Titres Etrangers, Landau, 
Palatinate. 

“It is pointed out that, among others, there 
are subject to Control Council Law No. 5 
all German nationals in Germany and all 
those German nationals now outside of Ger- 
many who have been residents of Germany 
or any other territory since 1st September 
1939 which at the time of their residence was 
under the control of the German Reich and 
who enjoyed full rights of German citizen- 
ship at any time since lst September 1939. 

“External restitution claims are those 
filed by governments eligible for restitution 
to recover property removed from such 
countries during their occupation by Ger- 
many. Exemption from external restitution 
may be shown by submission of proof that 
the property has been owned exclusively 
since 1st September 1939 and was not re- 
moved from a country occupied by the Ger- 
mans during the German occupation. In- 
ternal restitution claims are those filed by 
persons for recovery of property taken from 
them under duress in Germany for racial, 
religious, and political reasons at any time 
after 30 January 1933. Exemption from in- 
ternal restitution may be shown by sub- 
mission of proof that the currencies or se- 
curities have been owned exclusively since 
30th January 1933. 

“The three military governments have fur- 
ther agreed to permit removal from Germany 
of currencies or securities, title to which has 
been recornized, when the recognized owner 
is not a resident of Germany.” 


Italy 
Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Italian industrial-production levels for 
the summer months were below those for 
the similar period of 1947, according to 
recent airgrams from the American Em- 
bassy at Rome. Moreover, official figures 
indicate that unemployment during the 
6-month period from February to July 
exceeded the 1947 monthly average. A 
portent of future upturn, however, was 
furnished by the index of orders and sales 
of large industrial firms, which in July 
exceeded the 1947 average for the first 
time during 1948. 

To help combat the present recession 
in business activity in Italy, the Council 
of Ministers (Cabinet) has approved a 
program to expand production and to 
increase exports of Italian products. 
Among the program's objectives are 
Stabilization of prices, wages, and ex- 
change rates; increased revenues and 
strict control of Government expendi- 
tures; elimination of further increases 
in monetary circulation; and funda- 
mental changes in tax structure and 
collection. 

Specific measures planned include the 
following: Reducing of interest rates for 
credit and loans; reorganizing of the 
Customs tariff system, processing taxes, 
and transfer tax (I. G. E.) with a view 
especially to lightening the tax burden 
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on imported raw materials and exported 
manufactures; instituting a wider system 
of temporary imports and draw-backs; 
providing more favorable conditions for 
financing export contracts, including 
guaranties for long-term commitments; 
and the expanding of agricultural credit. 
The tax revisions affecting exported 
products are expected considerably to 
reduce production costs, one of the main 
problems besetting Italian exporters. 

Also proposed is a long-term housing 
program, to be financed mainly by com- 
pulsory contributions from employees 
and employers and by Government pay- 
ments. The plan calls for constructing 
1,200,000 rooms during the 7 years 1948- 
55. 

Electric power is another major area 
of long-range effort. An agreement has 
been reached, it is reported, for an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent in 
electricity rates and for the immediate 
start of a large-scale construction pro- 
gram. Fifty-nine new plants are to be 
constructed, as well as two high-tension 
cables across the Straits of Messina, re- 
sulting in an integrated system stretch- 
ing from the Alps to Sicily. The work is 
to be completed in 1952 and is expected 
to increase production of electric energy 
by 7,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The most recent figures on the Govern- 
ment budget for the fiscal year 1947-48 
indicate that assessed revenues amounted 
to 828,000,000,000 lire, against obligated 
expenditures of 1,547,000,000,000. The 
percentage of expenditures covered by 
revenues thus rose to 53.5 from 37.8 per- 
cent for the preceding fiscal year. As- 
sessed revenues in the Italian budget for 
July and August amounted to about 74,- 
000,000,000 lire monthly, according to a 
report by Treasury Minister Pella. 
Treasury needs were also met to a con- 
siderable extent through sales of ordi- 
nary Treasury bonds. During the first 8 
months of 1948, receipts from this source 
amounted to 247,000,000,000 lire, of which 
46,000,000,000 were realized in August 
alone. 

Monetary circulation rose by 31,000,- 
000,000 in July and 4,000,000,000 in Au- 
gust, to a total of 858,000,000,000 lire on 
August 31. This increase followed 2 
months during which circulation had de- 
creased, and the upward turn was 
ascribed primarily to the financing of the 
wheat-amassing program. During the 
first 8 months of 1948, circulation in- 
creased by 8 percent compared with a 26 
percent increase during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

A loan for the State railways was to 
be launched during the latter part of 
September, through a public offering of 
bonds in the initial amount of 25,000,- 
000,000 lire, with provision for a possible 
subsequent increase to 50,000,000,000. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Approximately a year has elapsed since 
the inflationary trend in prices was re- 
versed in Italy. During that time the 
two main periods were September 1947 to 
February 1948, during which there was a 
rapidly descending trend; and March to 
July 1948, during which there were slignt 
variations with a tendency toward lower 
rrices—in general a period of price stabil- 
ity. During August, price indexes turned 
upward as a result principally of the in- 
crease in the legal price of wheat and 
wheat products and gradual increases in 
other controlled prices. Official sources 
estimated an increase in wholesale prices 
of 8 percent during August and an in- 
crease of 4 percent in the cost of living. 
Wholesale price indexes are now 56 times 
as high as prewar levels and cost of liv- 
ing, 48 times. According to the same 
sources, this is expected to be a tempo- 
rary increase, as the rate of rise slack- 
ened during the latter part of August. 

The subsidized prices of bread and 
pasta were abolished on August 1. Main- 
tenance of these prices during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year had resulted in a Gov- 
ernment expenditure of 160,000,000,000 
lire. With the abolition of the subsidy, 
the price of rationed bread on the 
Rome market rose to 98 lire from 60 
lire per kilogram (2.2 pounds). It is 
hoped, however, that after the first flurry 
of activity the price of the now legal 
free-market bread (see Food and Agri- 
culture, following) will stabilize itself at 
about the same level, so that the average 
cost of bread to the consumer (who cus- 
tomarily supplemented his rations with 
free-market purchases) will not be mate- 
rially increased. 

Increases have also been provided in 
the legal prices of coal and liquid fuels 
and in postal and telegraph rates. 


FoopD AND AGRICULTURE 


Deliveries of wheat from the 1948 crop 
to Government collection centers were 
far ahead of last year, totaling 1,349,450 
metric tons on September 13, or 83 per- 
cent of the national quota. Beginning 
August 1, wheat produced in excess of 
delivery quotas could be legally sold on 
the free market. The price of such free- 
market wheat rose sharply during Au- 
gust, but stabilized itself in September 
at between 8,000 and 10,000 lire per quin- 
tal (100 kilograms), depending upon the 
area. Comparable prices paid at collec- 
tion centers are from 6,250 to 6,750 lire. 

Cool, rainy weather during August 
somewhat impaired the prospects for the 
corn crop, which was, however, still esti- 
mated at 2,300,000 tons, or 21 percent 
over last year’s. Unofficial estimates of 
1948 rice production ran as high as 
650,000 tons. 

An excellent sugar-beet crop was be- 
ing harvested, with domestic sugar-pro- 
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duction forecasts as high as 360,000 tons, 
compared with 220,000 tons last year. As 
a result, the official price of sugar from 
the 1948 crop was set at 146 lire per kilo- 
gram, compared with 180 in 1947. There 
was no complaint either from the beet 
growers or sugar producers associations. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Official production indexes (based on 
1947 monthly average as 100) of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics are available 
only through July, for which the index is 
107, or an increase of 2 percent over 
June. This was considerably below the 
peak postwar production of July 1947, 
when production rose to 17 percent over 
the year’s average level. 

At the end of August, water impounded 
in the storage reservoirs of northern 
Italy reached the utilizable equivalent of 
1,610,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or about 95 
percent of maximum storage capacity. 
This is an all-time high for water stored 
in northern Italy and will considerably 
lessen the electric-power shortage which 
normally occurs during winter. 

Coal arrivals during July amounted to 
approximately 970,000 metric tons, the 
second highest since the liberation of 
Italy and the highest since June 1947. 
As a result stocks increased, and Govern- 
ment-owned stocks (State railways and 
Government dumps) rose from 850,731 
tons at the end of June to 1,037,511 tons 
on July 31, 1948. 

Sales of fuel oil to industry began to 
decline as a result, in part at least, of the 
47 percent price increase effective in 
June. 

Raw-cotton arrivals for the 12-month 
period August 1947 to July 1948 amounted 
to 464,823 bales, of which 86,310 were 
from the United States and 119,111 from 
Brazil. In addition, 123,826 bales ar- 
rived in transit for other countries. 

Preparation for the customs and eco- 
nomic union between France and Italy 
continued as French and Italian Cham- 
bers of Commerce held meetings in Turin 
from September 2 to 5. Representatives 
of the two Governments met in Rome in 
mid-September for the same purpose. 

In other bilateral developments, an 
Italian delegation went to Moscow in 
August to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
and navigation and a trade agreement. 
The trade agreement with Spain has been 
renewed until July 1, 1949. In July, 
Hungary denounced the trade agree- 
ment expiring October 15 and made 
known its desire to negotiate a new, more 
comprehensive, long-range agreement. 
Negotiations for the renewal of the Bel- 
gian agreement and of a Turkish agree- 
ment were to start in early September. 

Quotations for the “export dollar” have 
continued remarkably steady at 575 lire, 
the same as during the first half-year. 
A rise, on the other hand, of dollar quota- 
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tions in the black market to over 600 lire 
is attritbuted to the recent crisis in 
France. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING OF SHIPMENTS TO 
MISSIONARIES 


The exemption from import licensing of 
property and cargo intended for the sole use 
of, or consumption by, missionaries and 
full-time church workers in Japan will not 
apply after November 30, 1948, according to a 
report from SCAP. Such shipments, it is 
stated, will be subject to the licensing regu- 
lations generally applicable to imports of 
property and cargo. 


Madagascar 
Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR EQUIPMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT INCREASED 


The 1948-49 special budget for Madagas- 
car’s Equipment and Development Plan was 
considerably increased over the amount of 
last year’s budget by a decree of July 21, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car, July 31. 

As approved by the French Government in 
Paris, the budget for July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949, specifie expenditures totaling 
2,077,500,0C0 C. F. A. (French Colonies in 
Africa) francs, equivalent to about $16,500,- 
000, as compared with 1947-48 expenditures 
of about $10,200,000. 

To cover actual expenditures of this year's 
budget, the French Government has granted 
a subsidy of 1,061,500,000 C. F. A. francs 
The remaining 1,016,000,000 francs was voted 
by the Madagascar Representative Assembly 
as its share. 

The largest outlays during the fiscal year 
will be for improving Madagascar’s communi- 
cation facilities; this will account for 70 
percent of the total budget Expenditures 
for roads and bridges alone will absorb about 
one-third of the total. 

Because of the stringency of foreign ex- 
change, the bulk of the material will have to 
come from France. Madagascar will benefit 
only to a slight degree from the European 
Recovery Plan, by a dollar-exchange alloca- 
tion for the purchase of modern equipment 


PROFIT AND INCOME TAXES MODIFIED 


Madagascar’s tax law for individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations was modified by 
an order of August 7, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar August 14, follow- 
ing approval by the French Government on 
July 19, 1948. Effective January 1, 1949, 
profit-tax rates will be as follows: 

A. For corporations: 15 percent on any 
net profit not exceeding 2,000,000 C. F. A 
francs; otherwise, 16 percent. 

B. For individuals and partnerships: 


Percent 

Net profit in C. F. A, frances of ta 
Up to 36,000 Exempt 
36,000 to 49,999 6 


50,000 to 74,999 Q 
75,000 to 99,999 12 
100,000 to 2,000,000 , 

Above 2,000,000 


Totally exempt from the profits tax are 


consumers’ cooperative societies; agricultural 
mutual credit associations and cooperatives; 


low-price public housing projects; and mu. 
tual-aid societies and their unions. 

Following are the new income-tax rates 
also effective January 1, 1949, on salaries 
wages, pensions, and emoluments of all 
kinds: 


Pere 
Net income in C. F. A, francs ota 
Up to 36,000 Exempt 
15,000 To 49,999 , 
50,000 to 74,9909 5 
75,000 to 99,999 19 
Above 100,04) ‘ 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CASSAVA, CATTLE HIDES AND SKINS: Export 
RESTRICTIONS AND PRICE CONTROLS Reg. 
MOVED 
Export restrictions and price controls were 

removed from cassava, cassava products, and 

cattle hides and skins produced in Mada. 
gascar, by a Notice to Exporters published in 
the official Informations de Madagascar of 

August 10, 1948, according to a report from 

the United States Consulate, Tananarive, of 

August 10. 

These products may now be exported to 
any country at prices to be agreed on freely 
between exporter and foreign importer, sub- 
ject only to the usual exchange restrictions 
affecting all exports 

As an indication of the quantities of cas- 
sava products and hides and skins which 
may be available to potential United States 
importers, an Official forecast of the exports 
in 1948 is as follows (in metric tons): Raw 
cassava, 3,000; cassava starch, 2,500; cassava 
flour, 200; tapioca, 4,000; cattle hides and 
skins, 5,000 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated September 22, 1948) 


The topic of greatest interest in Mex- 
ico during August was the devaluation of 
the peso and its far-reaching effects on 
Mexican economy. In the free market 
which existed after the Banco de Mexico 
withdrew its support of the peso on July 
22, the exchange rate for dollars fluctu- 
ated considerably and the trend Was 
toward a cheaper peso. In August the 
rate advanced from 6.55 to 6.85 pesos to 
the dollar. However, the exchange rate 
become somewhat steadier toward the 
end of the month and the margin be- 
tween buying and selling rates narrowed 
from 10-15 points to 1-2 points. The 
Bank of Mexico officially refrained from 
exchange transactions and these were 
ostensibly effected only by private banks 
and financial institutions. 

One result of the peso devaluation was 
its effect on import and export ad 
valorem customs duties. The Ministry 
of Finance fixed, for the month of Au- 
gust, a rate of 6.50 pesos per dollar for 
all fiscal purposes. 

During the early part of August, col- 
lections in both pesos and dollars were 
slow. However, as the rate began to 
steady, even at a higher figure, collections 
improved and at the months’ end were 
practically normal, with dollar commit- 
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ments being met at maturity in about 80 
percent of the cases. 

Another effect of the peso devaluation 
was evidenced in the circulation of silver 
coinage. It is believed that the coinage 
of 1-peso silver pieces has ceased, the rea- 
son being that the coincidence of high 
dollar exchange and an increasing price 
per ounce for silver in the New York 
market has made the instrinsic value of 
the silver peso greater than its exchange 
yalue. Five-peso silver coins, the bullion 
value of which is proportionately less 
than that of the 1-peso pieces, continued 
to circulate. The export of gold coin 
was prohibited. 

Immediately following the peso de- 
valuation and during the first half of 
August international trade receded to an 
extremely low ebb. It was expected that 
devaluation would substantially increase 
exports, as the dollars realized therefrom 
would produce more pesos. But in- 
formed sources estimate that exports in- 
creased only some 15 percent. Final 
figures for July 1948 foreign trade are 
not encouraging. They show a total of 
399,800,000 pesos, slightly less than that 
of June 1948 and 40,000,000 pesos less 
than June 1947. Imports for July 1948 
were valued at 234,300,000 pesos and ex- 
ports, 165,500,000, showing an adverse 
trade balance of 68,800,000 pesos. With 
few exceptions, merchants dealing in im- 
ported commodities have increased their 
prices as a hedge against the higher cost 
of dollar remittances, and these increases 
have been reflected to some degree in the 
prices of domestically produced articles. 

On August 24 the Government pub- 
lished a decree establishing a 15 percent 
ad valorem tax on the invoice value of 
all Mexican exports. This tax is an ad- 
dition to current export duties and ap- 
plies equally to articles previously on the 
free list. 

Following the upward trend which be- 
gan a year ago, the wholesale price index 
(1939100) again showed an increase 
for July 1948, to 260.4, compared with 
258.8 for June 1948 and 235.8 for July 
1947. The cost-of-living index (1939= 
100), which is prepared primarily for the 
Federal District, shows an appreciable 
increase to 327.4 in August 1948, as com- 
pared with 322.3 for July 1948, and 302.8 
in August 1947. In an effort to combat 
the increasing cost of foodstuffs, the 
municipal government has established 
a number of farmers’ markets, with the 
idea of providing direct producer-to- 
consumer sales. 

There was relatively little unemploy- 
ment during the month with the excep- 
tion of the situation at Monterrey, where 
workers and management of the Com- 
pahia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterrey, S. A. were unable to reach an 
agreement. The cessation of production 
of this large steel plant has had a serious 
effect on other businesses and industries 
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which look to it as a source of supply. 
Many labor organizations were seeking 
wage increases because of the general up- 
ward movement of living costs. 

No change was announced in the status 
of the Ferrocarril Sud Pacifico de Mexico 
or of the Ferrocarril del Nordeste. Both 
of these railways were still being operated 
by the Government and apparently little 
progress was made toward the settle- 
ment of their labor disputes. All of the 
railway lines in the Republic continued 
to suffer from the perennial shortage of 
cars, and shippers had constant diffi- 
culty in moving their merchandise. 

Tourist movement during August was 
probably at its peak for the summer sea- 
son, with July entries standing at 26,121 
as compared with June’s 22,435. Here, 
again, the peso devaluation has served 
to stimulate a source of much needed 
income. 

The event of the month in the pe- 
troleum field was the 17-day visit of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Some mem- 
bers of the committee were taken to the 
Isthmus oil fields and the Minatitlan re- 
finery, to Tampico and adjacent oil fields, 
to Poza Rica, and to the Atzcapotzalco 
refinery near Mexico City. The stated 
objective of the trip was to get an under- 
standing of petroleum conditions in 
Mexico, and particularly for the need of 
developing more oil production in the 
Republic. 

Petroleum production continued at 
about the usual rate—slightly more than 
56,000,000 barrels a year. Domestic de- 
mand continued to rise and was increas- 
ing sharply. This increase was putting 
a heavy demand on domestic petroleum 
production, and there were signs of need 
for curtailing exports. Imports of re- 
fined petroleum products continued to 
rise. The new high-octane aviation- 
gasoline unit at the Atzcapotzalco re- 
finery has been in only limited operation. 
Considerable stocks have been accumu- 
lated, and some have been exported. 

During August, Mexican mining was 
about at its maximum, having fully re- 
covered in rate of production from 
strikes earlier in the year. However, the 
total output of metals and minerals for 
the year may be somewhat lower than 
for 1947 because of the labor tie-ups 
during recent months. 

Transportation difficulties continued 
to be a serious matter for the mines and 
smelters. There were large quantities 
of ores, concentrates, and semifinished 
metals at various locations which could 
not be moved because of difficulties in 
getting cars, and more particularly, be- 
cause of the shortage of motive power 
to move the cars. During the month, 
however, an accumulation of zine con- 
centrates at Saltillo was shipped to 
American smelters. 


Crop conditions during August con- 
tinued excellent in central and southern 
Mexico and normal in about half of 
northern Mexico. Record or near- 
record crops of wheat, oats, pineapples, 
tomatoes, sugarcane, and tobacco have 
already been harvested this year. 
Equally good crops were expected for 
corn, rice, beans, cotton, oilseeds, ba- 
nanas, grapes and henequén. Condi- 
tions for livestock were normal or better 
except for several areas in the north 
where rainfall was still inadequate. 
Supplies of most food items remained 
below effective demand during August, 
particularly in border consular districts. 
Flour, rice, and sugar supplies, how- 
ever, were generally adequate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMPREHENSIVE LISTS OF COM MODI- 
TIES SUBJECT TO IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CONTROL 


By a resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 30, 1948, and effective 
therewith, the Mexican Government an- 
nounced definitive lists of commodities un- 
der import and export control. Those com- 
prehensive lists merely combine and replace 
all prior lists of a similar nature and do not 
include merchandise not previously subject 
to import or export control. Trade-agree- 
ment items not under United States export 
control are not included in the list. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


A Netherlands-Swedish trade agreement 
for the calendar year 1948 was signed on 
December 6, 1947, according to Kommersiella 
Meddelanden, Stockholm, for January 1948. 
This basic agreement envisaged a total trade 
of 515,000,000 Swedish crowns, of which 
Swedish imports would amount to 270,000,000 
crowns ($75,000,000) and exports to the 
Netherlands to 245,000,000 crowns ($68,- 
000,000). A supplementary agreement signed. 
on April 10, 1948, also valid for 1948, raised 
both imports and exports by 9,000,000 crowns 
($2,500,000). Conversations which took 
place during July made no changes in the 
quantities of goods to be exchanged. ($1U‘S. 
currency=3.60 Swedish crowns.) 

A Netherlands official newspaper, Econ- 
omische Voorlichting, the Hague, of Janu- 
uary 7, 1948, published a tentative list of 
Netherlands goods to be exported to Sweden 
under the basic agreement for 1948, includ- 
ing, among other goods, the following (all 
tons are metric): Coke, 210,000 tons; pig 
iron, 40,000 tons; iron pipes and tubes, 11,- 
000 tons; iron girders, 2,000 tons; copra, 5,000 
tons; cooking salt, 65,000 tons; rubber, 1,000 
tons, electro-technical and radio products, 
25,800,000 crowns; woolens and _ worsteds, 
16,700,000 crowns; cotton piece goods, 15,- 
500,000 crowns; bulbs and roots, 2,800 tons; 
tin, 1,000 tons; rayon yarn, 1,050 tons; min- 
eral lubricants, 3,000 tons; various chemicals; 
burned magnesite, 1,300 tons; creosote Oil, 
3,000 tons; vegetables, fresh and preserved, 
2,000,000 crowns; fruit, 3,000,000 crowns; and 
various electrical and nonelectrical machin- 
ery, 10,000,000 crowns. 
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Swedish exports to the Netherlands were 
planned to include, among other goods: 
Sawn lumber, 75,000 standards; pit props, 
50,000 cubic meters; poles, 20,000 cubic me- 
ters; wallboard, 8,000 tons; viscose wood pulp, 
20,000 tons; chemical wood pulp, 35,000 tons; 
mechanical wood pulp, 20,000 tons; various 
paper products; iron ore, 220,000 tons; py- 
rites, 15,000 tons; matches, 220,000,000 boxes; 
fish, 3,000,000 crowns; iron and steel prod- 
ucts; and engineering workshop products. 

At the time of signature of the supple- 
mentary agreement, Netherlands sources also 
indicated that the 9,000,000 crowns of ad- 
ditional Netherlands exports to Sweden would 
cover: Coke, 30,000 tons; glycerin, 400 tons; 
aniline dyes, 500,000 crowns; potato flour, 
500 tons; lithopone, 150 tons; formic acid, 
50 tons; textiles, including i.annels, poplins, 
men’s underwear, etc., 2,000,000 crowns. 
Under the supplementary agreement, Sweden 
was to export the following additional quan- 
tities to the Netherlands: Kraft paper, 2,500 
tons; dry mechanical wood pulp, 10,000 tons; 
and high-grade (steel) tubing, 8,00U tons. 

At the time of the signing of the basic 
agreement of December 6, 1947, the Swedish 
press noted the existence of two Swedish 
credits to the Netherlands, a 75,000,000- 
crown reconstruction credit of 1944 and a 25,- 
000,000-crown credit of 1945 for refugee and 
freight expenses, and stated that the bal- 
ances created by the Netherlands export sur- 
plus would be applied to the amortization 
of these debts; particularly the former which 
was to be repaid within 8 years after the 
liberation of the Netherlands and for which 
a fixed amortization plan had been estab- 
lished. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from the Netherlands Indies 
during June 1948 amounted to 416,117 
tons, valued at 95,404,000 guilders ($35,- 
967,000 in United States currency). 
Rubber, copra, petroleum, and tin ac- 
counted for 85 percent of the total by 
volume and 79 percent by value, the re- 
mainder consisting of palm oil, sugar, 
tea, fibers, resins, and essential oils. 
Exports during the first half of 1948 
totaled 2,233,691 tons valued at 427,467,- 
000 guilders (US$161,155,059) , compared 
with 1,212,425 tons valued at 341,563,000 
guilders (US$128,769,251) during the en- 
tire year of 1947. Details for June and 
for the first 6 months of 1948 are shown 
in table 1. 

June imports of 115,608 tons were 
valued at 82,420,000 guilders (US$31,- 
072,000). Machinery and vehicles ranked 
first and were 20.9 percent of the total, 
followed by textiles (20.8 percent), food- 
stuffs (20.5 percent), base metals and 
products (11.3 percent), and chemicals 
(8.2 percent). Details are shown in 
table 2. 

During June, the United States con- 
tinued to be the leading supplier, with 
19,149 metric tons valued at 17,507,000 
guilders, or 21.2 percent of the total im- 
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port value. The Netherlands was a close 
second, having supplied commodities val- 
ued at 14,527,000 guilders, followed by 
Great Britain with 11,242,000 guilders; 
Japan, 10,535,000 guilders; Burma, 
4,752,000 guilders; and Belgium—Luxem- 
bourg, 4,065,000 guilders. In the first 
half of 1948, imports from the United 
States amounted to 104,180,000 guild- 
ers—about 20 percent of the total Indies 
imports during that period, amounting 
to 522,695,000 guilders. 





TABLE | 
June 1948 a 
Item - 
oy Value “tity. Value 
Metric | 1,000 Metric 1,000 
Total,allcom-| tons | guilders) tons guilders 
modities....| 416,117, 95, 404 2, 233 427, 467 
Coffee _. , oe 339 554 2 P55 
Tea__. 153 1, 184 6, 82 
Sugar ‘ 7, 689 2, O81 14, 245 
OS eee 14 7y 2, 668 
, . == 274 440 1, 22 
Rubber : 27, 864) 25,868) 120,298) 102, 836 
Copra. - 27,042) 19,032) 105,122) 65, 570 
Palm oil P 2, 759 3, 145 5, 093 5, 84] 
Fibers. - 2, 065 1, 977 8, 477 6, 667 
Resins . 343 306 2, 451 2 202 
Rattan_ __. : 2. 069 912 9, 997 5, 454 
Cinchona bark_.-_.- 265 341 2,114 2, 637 
Quinine____- f l 15 22 397 
Petroleum 296, 946 19, 222 1, 679, S38 100, 135 
rin ore... 3 754) 11,504 23,088 77.516 
Bauxite__- a 24, 790 257 180, O70 2, 136 
All other 19, 452 8, 487 57,337 28, 862 
TABLE 2 
June 1948 Jan.-June 1948 , 
Ite “7° 
Quan Value Quan-) value 
tity tity 
Metri 1,000 Metric | 1,000 
tons guilders tons guilders 
Total 115,608, 82, 420) 963,676) 522, 693 
Foodstuffs, bever 
ages, and tobacco 28, O36 16, 955) 159,365!) 126, 86¢ 
Animal and vege 
table fats 127 202 1, 248 2, 653 
Chemicals, llied 
products 7,575| 6,792) 25,720! 24 5 
Rubber and rubber 
goods 34 ], 25 1, 172 4, HOF 
Wood, cork, and 
products 171 Is 2, 165 1, 207 
Paper and produ 4, 058 124; 21.129 8 52 
Hides, skin and 
products ; ts 
Textiles 2, 608 7,209 21,060) 148, 604 
Clothing, shoes, gun- 
ny sacks 2 1. 465 7 842 
Petroleum products, 
coal ts OUT 3.866 SSO. S44 4). 416 
Nonmetallic miner- 
als and products 12, 672 2.393 57,74 13, 339 
Precious metals, 
stones__.. ] u l 62 
Base metals and 
products 13, S76 9, 30 49, 268; 37, 790 
Machinery. 6,919 17.227) 37.955 79.881 
All other 906 2, 364 4,595 15, 841 
Samples, provisional 
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Total imports during January-June 
1948 amounted to 963,676 metric tons, 
valued at 522,695 guilders (US$197,056,- 
000), compared with imports of 909,391 
tons valued at 753,902,000 guilders 
(US$284,221,000) during the entire year 
of 1947. 

For the 5-month period January—May 
1948, imports from the United States ac- 
counted for 53 percent of the machinery 


imported by the Indies, 39 percent of base 
metals and their products, 38 percent of 
rubber goods, 30 percent of petroleum 
products, 24 percent of chemicals, 23 per. 
cent of foodstuffs, 16 percent of paper 
and paper products, 13 percent each of 
wood and cork products and hides, skins, 
and leather, 11 percent of nonmetallic 
minerals and their prdoucts, 10 percent 
of textiles, and 7 percent of clothing, 
shoes, and the like. 

Office-machine imports during the 5. 
month period (January—May 1948) in. 
cluded 303 calculating machines valued 
at 173,774 guilders, of which United 
States exporters supplied 263 machines 
valued at 149,072 guilders. For adding 
machines, the corresponding figures 
were: 311 machines, 129,409 guilders— 
the United States share, 228 machines, 
102,835 guilders; for typewriters: 2,247 
machines, 601,802 guilders—the United 
States share, 1,713 machines, 461,582 
guilders; for various types of office equip- 
ment: 19,861 kilograms, 194,267 guild- 
ers—the United States share, 9,274 kilo- 
grams, 104,310 guilders. Total value of 
imported office machines amounted to 
1,099,252 guilders, of which the United 
States supplied 80 percent (817,802 guild- 
ers). 

PRODUCTION 

Copra production in July increased in 
all areas, including Java, where the Copra 
Board’s purchases (4,600 tons) reached 
an appreciable figure for the first time 
since the war. Total production in July 
was 31,100 metric tons, as compared with 
23,400 tons in June. Exports in July are 
estimated at 25,267 tons, and stocks at 
the end of the month were 27,000 tons. 
There were no changes in copra prices 
since the increase effective July first, an- 
nounced in a recent issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Preliminary figures on production in 
June were: Palm oil, 4,071 tons: coffee, 
2,382 tons; tea, 946 tons; hard rope fibers, 
541 tons; and cacao, 88 tons. The new 
kapok harvest for this year is estimated 
at 8,000 tons, as compared with 20,000 
tons prewar. According to estimates, 
there was still 3,000 to 4,000 tons of old 
kapok stocks in Republican territory. 

The tea situation in the Netherlands 
Indies is causing concern because of 
steadily increasing accumulation of 
stocks and decline in prices. Repre- 
sentation has been made to the Nether- 
lands Government to find a solution for 
the situation. 

Petroleum production in June totaled 
2,661,411 barrels, setting a new monthly 
record since the war. Refinery produc- 
tion amounted to 2,638,953 _ barrels, 
slightly below the postwar record reached 
in May. Exports of petroleum products 
totaled 296,946 metric tons valued at 
19,222,000 guilders, which was somewhat 
less than in the preceding month; and 
imports which totaled 37,538 tons valued 
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at 3,732,075 guilders, were considerably 
pelow the preceding month. Imports 
consist principally of crude oil for the re- 
fineries of Sumatra and Borneo, and 
lubricating oils and greases. 

Tin-ore production in July amounted 
to 2,557 long tons (in terms of tin con- 
tent), which was slightly higher than in 
the preceding month. July production 
at Billiton was 1,050 tons, Singkep 254 
tons, and Banka 1,253 tons. 

Coal production in East Borneo in 
July totaled 6,042 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 7,150 tons in June. Coal pro- 
duction at the Boekit Assem mine in 
South Sumatra continues to average 
slightly more than 26,000 tons a month. 

July production of bauxite totaled 42,- 
891 long tons, as compared with 35,971 
tons in June. July exports amounted 
to 56,282 tons, of which 33,505 tons were 
shipped to the United States. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The weighted index of 19 food items 
sold on the free market showed consider- 
able fluctuation in different cities in July. 
Increases over June were noted in Ba- 
tavia, Palembang, Billiton, and Ternate, 
whereas decreases occurred in Surabaya, 
Pontianak, Bandjermasin, Macassar, and 
Bali. The index figures for January and 
July 1948 are shown in table 3 (July 
1938= 100). 


TABLE 3 
City January July 
1948 1048 
Batavia, Java 1, 940 1, 145 
Surabaya, Java 1, 335 S48 
Palembang, Sumatra 1, 969 136 
Billiton 2.049 


Pontianak, Borneo 2.414 
Bandjermasin 1, 534 
Ternate, Celebes 1, 437 
Bali 1, 025 
Macassar 144 


These fluctuations in the cost-of-living 
index are attributed primarily to sea- 
sonal changes in supply and demand. 
Rice prices are being stabilized but 
showed a slight tendency to rise; corn 
prices also are up; sugar shipments are 
ample enough to favorably influence 
prices; salt prices have been substantial- 
ly reduced since 1947; meat and egg 
prices in Java and Sumatra show a de- 
clining tendency; the price of salted fish 
fluctuates most of all. 
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Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ABOLISHED ON IMPLEMENTS 
AND MEDICINES USED IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CANCER 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Managua, Nicaragua, 
dated September 21, 1948, all import duties 
have been abolished on implements and 
medicines used in the treatment of cancer, 
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by virtue of congressional decree No. 44, pub- 
lished in La Gaceta of September 10, 1948, 
and effective on that date. The following 
implements and medicines are affected: 
Radiotherapy apparatus, maximal type, of 
over 150 kilowatts, and accessories; electro- 
coagulation and electrosurgical apparatus of 
high frequency, and accessories; radium and 
its salts, accessories for its use, and protec- 
tors for the operator; and palliative, anal- 
gesic, and antihemorrhagic medicines, de- 
clared specific by cancer specialists. 

In the case of the above-mentioned im- 
plements, the exemption from customs duties 
will be for a period of 1 year, dating from 
publication of the decree. The abolition of 
the duties i- permanent insofar as the medi- 
cines are concerned. 

In addition, the national railroads will, for 
tariff purposes, consider shipments of the 
implements and medicines covered by this 
decree as fifth-class merchandise. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES FOR TRAVELING SALESMEN 


The United States Embassy in Panama 
City, Panama, reports that many traveling 
salesmen from the United States are arriv- 
ing in Panama without having fulfilled the 
requirements for obtaining the licenses 
which are required to do business in that 
country. 

Regulations issued by the Commerce Sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries provide that applicants 
for local traveling salesmen’s licenses must 
submit certain documents at the time of 
filing their applications. The applicant 
should exhibit evidence that he or she en- 
tered the country with a permanent visa 
or transit visa valid for 3 months and issued 
by a Panamanian consular official. Tourist 
or transit cards issued by other than Pana- 
manian consular officials are not acceptable 
for the issuance of traveling salesmen’s 
licenses. The following documents must be 
submitted with the application: 

(1) A letter or certificate issued by a 
responsible official of the American company, 
which states that the applicant is a com- 
pany employee who may engage in business 
activities on behalf of the United States 
company while in the Republic of Panama. 

(2) The letter or certificate must be cer- 
tifled by a United States Chamber of Com- 
merce located in or near the place of busi- 
ness of the American company. The cer- 
tificate of the Chamber of Commerce must 
also state that the company is considered 
a reputable concern. The signature of the 
Chamber of Commerce official must be 
notarized by a Panamanian Consul. 

(3) Upon arrival in Panama, the afore- 
mentioned documents must be delivered to 
the Immigration Section of the Panamanian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, together with 
an application executed on official stamped 
paper (which costs $1), requesting issuance 
of a certificate that will permit the applicant 
to engage in commercial activities as a 
traveling salesman while in the Republic of 
Panama. 

(4) The Ministry's certificate, together 
with the other previously mentioned cer- 
tificates or documents, must be attached 
to a “memorial” or petition on official 
stamped paper filed by the applicant at the 
Commerce Section, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and _ Industries. The latter- 
mentioned “memorial” or petition must 
state that the applicant desires to be regis- 
tered in the Republic of Panama as a travel- 
ing salesman, and must indicate the name 


and address of the United States company 
represented. 

(5) The issuance of the license by the 
Commerce Section carries a fee of $25. The 
latter Section issues a voucher which the 
applicant carries to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at the Banco Nacional where 
he pays the fee. In the case of United 
States concerns who have established rep- 
resentatives in Panama, the $25 fee is waived, 
but the salesman must obtain a license in 
any case. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXCHANGE 
AND IMPORT CONTROLS 


Regulations to govern the operation of 
the revised exchange and import controls 
of September 9, 1948, were published by the 
Peruvian Government on September 24, and 
became effective on the date of publication, 
according to a telegram of September 24, 
1948, from the American Embassy, Lima. 

Among the changes made by the regula- 
tions are: 

1. Revision of list A, which has been re- 
duced by about 700 items. 

2. The list of excluded goods has been 
greatly expanded. 

3. List A imports are permitted only for 
maintenance. Imports under this category 
are not granted for expansion of existing 
facilities nor for new installations. 

4. Imports of medicinals in list A are sub- 
ject to authorization from the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

5. The regulations concerning the sale of 
exchange for payment of imports and for 
other purposes are extensively revised. 

Copies of an informal translation of the 
new regulations have béen sent to all De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices and full 
details will be announced in a forthcoming 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 2, 1948, for announcement of the Peru- 
vian exchange decree of September 9, 1948.] 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN GOVERNING 
EXCHANGE OF GOODS AND PAYMENTS 


An Exchange of Goods and Payments 
Agreement between Poland and Sweden for 
the 12 months beginning May 1, 1948, was 
signed in Warsaw on April 22, 1948, accord- 
ing to an announcement in Kommersiella 
Meddelanden, Stockholm, for May 1948. 

The agreement envisages Polish exports 
to Sweden of approximately 275,000,000 
Swedish crowns ($76,400,000), of which 
nearly 200,000,000 crowns ($55,500,000) will 
represent the value of Polish exports of 
4,000,000 metric tons of cOal and coke. In 
addition, Poland will export cooking salt, 
sugar, malt, caustic and calcined soda, zinc 
white and lithopone, textiles of various 
sorts, a small quantity of yarn including 
some cotton yarn, linings, and technical 
textiles, household porcelain and faience, 
electro-technical porcelain, window and 
plate glass, cast iron, castings, cast and 
forged pipe, and thin, medium, and thick 
plate, including miscellaneous rolled goods. 
There will be increased deliveries of Polish 
zinc, zinc sheets, cadmium, textile machines, 
electric installation material and cable, and 
carbon electrodes. 
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Swedish exports to Poland will have a total 
value of approximately 145,000,000 Swedish 
crowns ($40,300,000) and _ will include: 

‘ Horses, herring and other fish, granite, iron 
ore, pyrites, medicines and pharmaceutical 
specialties, miscellaneous chemicals, X-ray 
and electro-cardiograph paper, vegetable 
tanning extracts, wood pulp for paper, waste 
paper, vulcanized fiber, and wool rags, ferro- 
alloys, other kinds of iron and steel, carbon 
steels (“haardmetall’’), and a small quantity 
of various engineering workshop products 
such as ball bearings, wire cloth, metal and 
woodworking machines, separators, turbo- 
generators, machines for the foodstuffs in- 
dustry, batteries, construction machinery, 
telephone and signal material, electric 
meters, welding machines, radio apparatus, 
business machines, instruments and appara- 
tus for doctors and dentists, laboratory 
apparatus, measuring machines, and light- 
house material. 

Under a previous payments agreement of 
March 18, 1947, arrangements had been made 
between Poland and Sweden under which 40 
percent of the proceeds of all Polish deliveries 
to Sweden were paid into a special account 
and were available for the purchase of gold 
or free exchange. This provision has been 
altered in the new payments agreement; in 
the first place, only 25 percent of the proceeds 
of Polish deliveries of coal and coke will be 
paid into the special account and of this 
only one-half is available for the purchase 
of dollars or gold. The remaining 12.5 per- 
cent is available, after mutual agreement 
between the Polish and Swedish centr&l 
banks, for the purchase by Poland of cur- 
rencies which both signatories agree are not 
“hard currencies.” The result of this change 
is that approximately 10 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of all Polish exports to Sweden will be 
available for the purchase of hard curren- 
cies instead of 40 percent as heretofore. 

With regard to the Swedish loans to Poland, 
which are due to be repaid between May 1, 
1948, and April 30, 1949, amounting to ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 crowns, Sweden has 
agreed to a 2-year postponement of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 crowns of the amount due 
for repayment. 


Commodity Controls 


COMPULSORY FEDERATIONS OF PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY SET UP 


Federations of Private Industry with com- 
pulsory membership will be organized 
throughout Poland, according to the Polish 
press of June 3, 1948. All-Poland Federa- 
tions will be organized where an industry is 
nation-wide, but where they are confined to 
a few localities the Federations will cover 
only those territories with branches in the 
industrial centers. 

A list of the Federations, classified accord- 
ing to industry, follows: 

1. The All-Poland Federation of the Private 
Fish Processing Industry of Gdynia. 

2. The All-Poland Federation of the Pri- 
vate Vegetable and Fruit Processing Indus- 
try of Warsaw. 

3. The All-Poland Federation of the Private 
Meat Processing Industry of Warsaw. 

4. The All-Poland Federation of the In- 
sulating and Impregnating Building Mate- 
rials Industry of Warsaw. 

5. The Federation of the Private Mineral 
and Building Materials Industry, branches to 
be organized in Czestochowa, Gdynia, Ka- 
towice, Krakow, Lublin, Lodz, Poznan, 
Rzeszow, and Warsaw. 

6. Federation of the Private Flour Milling 
Industry with branches to be set up in 
Bydgoszcz, Kielce, Krakow, Poznan, Lublin, 
Lodz, Warsaw, and Wroclaw. 
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7. Federation of the Private Food Industry 
with branches in Czestochowa, Gdynia, Ka- 
towice, Krakow, Poznan, Lublin, Lodz, 
Poznan, Rzeszow, and Warsaw. 

8. Federation of the Private Printing In- 
dustry with branches to be in Czestochowa, 
Krakow, Poznan, and Warsaw. 

9. Federation of the Private Fermentation 
Industry with branches in Bydgoszcz, 
Czestochowa, Krakow, Lublin, Lodz, Poznan, 
Rzeszow, Warsaw, and Wroclaw. 

10. Federation of the Private Lumber In- 
dustry of Szczecin. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


DISSOLUTION OF BANKING ENTERPRISE 
AND CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


By decree No. 197, published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of August 13, 1948, and ef- 
fective that date, the Presidium of the Grand 
National Assembly of the Rumanian Popular 
Republic has ordered the dissolution of all 
banking enterprises and credit institutions in 
Rumania, with the following exceptions: 
The National Bank of Rumania, the Na- 
tional Credit Society (Societatea Nationala 
de Credit Industrial, S. A.), Savings and Pos- 
tal Check Office (Ca&sa de Economii Si Cecuri 
Postale), the Deposit and Consignation Of- 
fice (Cassa de Depuneri Si Consemnatiuni), 
and “banking enterprises and credit insti- 
tutions established as a result of an agree- 
ment contracted between the Rumanian 
Government and a foreign State, the capital 
of which belongs to both States.” 

The only institution falling within the lat- 
ter category is the SOVROMBANK, one of 
the Soviet-Rumanian 50-50 enterprises 
which, having previously absorbed several 
other large Rumanian banks, thus becomes 
the largest, and with one exception, the only 
purely commercial bank in Rumania. 

The decree vests authority and responsi- 
bility for liquidation of the affected enter- 
prises in the Superior Court of Banks, act- 
ing in most cases upon recommendations by 
the National Bank of Rumania. This in- 
cludes the transfer of current credit and 
banking operations to other institutions, as 
well as the discretionary power to bring bank 
liquidation operations provided for by previ- 
ous laws under the provisions of the present 
decree. 

Credit cooperatives are allowed 1 month of 
grace, in which to change the scope of their 
business, with approval of the proper au- 
thorities, before being included in the liqui- 
dation provisions of the decree. Incorpo- 
rated credit cooperatives formed by salaried 
or retired public servants or private em- 
ployees may continue their operations, how- 
ever, if they are limited to members only, 
in the specified categories. 

Banks and credit institutions excepted 
from the provisions of the decree are hence- 
forth forbidden to change their statutes or 
to establish, close, or move branch offices or 
agencies without authorization by the Min- 
istry of Finance, granted with approval by 
the National Bank of Rumania. Establish- 
ment of new banks is also prohibited. 

Detailed provisions for termination of serv- 
ices of affected personnel are also included 
in the decree. 





Exports of veneers from Hungary to 
the U. S. S. R. totaled 1,785 quintals (1 
quintal=one-tenth of a metric ton) 
during 1947, compared with 4,107 quintals 
in 1946. 
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Saudi Arabia 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE RATES 


The Ministry of Finance has issued an or. 
der, effective September 4, changing the 
official rates between the Saudi riyal ang 
the King's-head (George and Edward) and 
the Queen’s-head (Victoria) gold sovereigns, 
says a recent telegram from the American 
Legation in Jidda. The new official rates are 
62 riyals to the King’s-head sovereign and 60 
riyals to the Queen’s-head sovereign. The 
old rates were 65 riyals and 63', riyals, re. 
spectively (Official rate of Saudi riyal is 
SR1= US$0.30.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION AND ELIMINATION OF CUSTOMS 
DUTIES ON CERTAIN IMPORTS 


According to the quasi-official newspaper, 
Umm al Qura, No. 1234, dated August 27, 
1948, the Ministry of Finance has announced 
a 50 percent reduction of customs duties, 
effective September 4, on all gasoline, kero. 
sene, and Diesel fuel imports. Prior to that 
date, specific charges of 33 qurush per tin 
(4 imperial gallons) of kerosene, 33 qurush 
per tin of gasoline, and 1 qurush per kilogram 
of Diesel fuel were levied. (11 qurush are 
equal to 1 riyal, which is officially valued at 
#0.30.) 

This issue of Umm al Qura also included 
an anouncement that on November 21 pres- 
ent customs charges are to be eliminated on 
all timber, iron, and cement imported for use 
in the building programs currently under 
way in various parts of Saudi Arabia. This 
exemption from customs charges is expected 
to continue for 3 years. The present tariff 
schedule calls for a 25 percent ad valorem 
duty on all such items 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER TRADE AND CREDIT 
AGREEMENT WITH U.S. S. R. 


Representatives of the Soviet and Swedish 
Governments held conversations in Moscow 
August 16 to 26, 1948, regarding trade de- 
velopments between the two nations during 
the first half of the year, under existing 
trade and credit arrangements, according to 
a telegram of September 30, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy in Stockholm 

A communiqué issued on August 28, 1948, 
by the Royal Swedish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs stated that by July 1, 1948, Sweden 
had contracted for 40,000,000 Swedish crowns 
($11,100,000) worth of Soviet goods under 
the trade agreement of December 31, 1947, 
currently in effect. These Soviet exports are 
chiefly wheat, manganese ore, apatite, as- 
bestos, and potassium salts. During the first 
6 months of 1948 actual deliveries from the 
U. S. S. R. amounted to 23,000,000 crowns 
($6,400,000). By the same date, the U.S.S.R. 
had contracted for Swedish products to the 
value of 23,000,000 crowns ($6,400,000) , chiefly 
iron, steel, ball bearings, tungsten wire, 
cattle, and rags Actual deliveries from 
Sweden, however, in the first 6 month of 
1948 amounted to over 7,000,000 crowns 
($1,900,000). 

Payments between the: U. S. S. R. and 
Sweden are mainly a result of the exchange 
of goods. Hence, the Swedish import surplus 
has resulted in a deficit in the Swed’sh clear- 
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ing account. Although the payments agree- 
ment provided that the country which has a 
favorable balance of more than 500,000 
crowns can demand payment in dollars, 
there have been no transfers under this pro- 
vision since September 1947, and the balance 
in favor of the U. S. S. R. now stands at 
40,000,000 crowns ($11,100,000). In the 
trade talks which have recently been con- 
cluded, it was agreed that the balance should 
pe settled primarily by Swedish exports. In 
view of this, arrangements were made to 
nave the balance bear interest, and at the 
same time the balance was also guaranteed 
against exchange fluctuations. 

The exchange of goods between Sweden and 
the U. S. S. R. which was the subject of 
these discussions is at present carried on 
within the framework of the Russo-Swedish 
Protocol of December 31, 1947, which deals 
with the exchange of goods between the 
vu. S. S. R. and Sweden during 1948. This 
Protocol envisaged a mutual exchange of 
goods to the value of 30,000,000 crowns ($8,- 
300,000) each way. This total is considerably 
smaller than the trade planned for 1947, 
namely 100,000,000 crowns ($27,700,000) from 
each side. It should be noted, however, that 
trade with the Russian Zone of occupation 
in Germany was included in the last-men- 
tioned figure. Actual trade in 1947 between 
Sweden and the U.S. S. R. fell short of the 
levels agreed upon: Swedish exports to the 
vu. S. S. R. amounted to 29,000,000 crowns 
($8,000,000) and Soviet deliveries to Sweden 
were valued at 653,000,000 crowns (§$14,- 
700,000); in this latter figure are included 
certain goods originating in the Russian Zone 
of Germany. In 1947 Sweden transferred to 
the U. S. S. R. 25,000,000 crowns ($7,000,000) 
in dollar exchange, as provided for under 
the payments agreement. 

As of June 30, 1948, the U. S. S. R. had 
placed orders worth 280,000,000 crowns ($77,- 
800,000) under the 1,000,000,000 crown ($278,- 
000,000) credit agreement of October 7, 1946. 
(For further information see ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, December 21, 1946, p. 9.) Of 
these, orders to the value of 28,500,000 crowns 
($7,900,000) have been delivered, and the 
credits utilized total 91,800,000 crowns ($25,- 
500,000). 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 


(Dated September 14, 1948) 


The index of wholesale prices (August 
1939=100), which stood at 217.2 in June 
1948, eased slightly to 216.5.in July and 
to 215.2 in August, mostly because of 
slight declines in prices of foodstuffs and 
coal. The cost-of-living index (August 
1939=100) eased likewise from 163.0 in 
June to 162.5 in July and 162.3 in August, 
this decline being attributeble to lower 
food costs. 

There were some slight upward ad- 
justments of wages, despite the wage- 
Price stabilization agreement concluded 
in February 1948, which adopted the 
principle of freezing wages and prices as 
of December 1, 1947, until the expiration 
of the agreement on October 31, 1948. 
The index of nominal wages compiled by 
the Commission for Economic Research 
rose from 178.0 in December 1947 (Jan- 
uary—August 1939 equals 100) to 181.4 at 
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the end of June. During those months, 
the index of real wages (same base pe- 
riod (rose from 109.0 to 110.9. Although 
the wage-price stabilization agreement 
will expire on October 31, its apparent 
success in arresting a wage-price spiral 
will probably lead to its renewal or to a 
similar agreement. 

Swiss industrial activity remained sat- 
isfactory during the summer. On July 
31 there were 1,061 completely unem- 
ployed persons registered with the Fed- 
eral unemployment offices, which then 
had, however, 4,229 unfilled offers of em- 
ployment. The labor shortage has led to 
increased employment of foreign work- 
ers. New entry permits granted to 
foreign workers in the second quarter of 
1948 numbered 49,157, compared with 
39,788 in the corresponding period of 
1947. This is a high figure when com- 
pared with the country’s population of 
approximately 4,500,000. 

All industries reported business activ- 
ity during the second quarter as at least 
satisfactory. The textile-finishing, metal 
and machine, graphic art, and chemical 
industries appeared most active, where- 
as the woolen and embroidery industries 
declined in activity. The record of do- 
mestic and foreign tourists spending the 
night as guests in Swiss hotels and san- 
itoria in June 1948 showed a decline of 
6 percent from June 1947. 

The Swiss National Railways reported 
for July gross operating receipts of 57,- 
210,00 francs, or slightly more than for 
July 1947. Because of increased ex- 
penses, however, the operating account 
for July 1948 showed a net income of 
21,635,000 francs, or slightly less than for 
the previous July. Transportation of 
freight and passengers was smaller in 
July 1948 than in July 1947. Whereas 
Rhine traffic during the first half of 1948 
was nearly double that of the first half of 
1947, traffic in July and August fell 
slightly below that of the corresponding 
months of 1947. 

The total value of Swiss foreign 
trade in August was below that of July. 
The value of Swiss imports fell 35,200,000 
francs, to 344,900,000 francs in August, 
and exports declined 26,600,000 francs 
to 253,000,000 francs. In August 1947, 
Swiss imports were valued at 360,900,000 
francs; exports were 218,700,000 francs. 
The chief suppliers during August 1948 
were, in the order named, the United 
States, Belgium-Luxembourg, France, 
Great Britain and Germany. The lead- 
ing markets for Swiss exports were the 
United States, France, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, and Netherlands. Imports 
in August from the United States totaled 
68,500,000 francs, and exports to the 
United States totaled 68,500,000 francs, 
and exports to the United States totaled 
42,600,000 francs. The principal items 
imported into Switzerland during August 
were minerals, grains and foodstuffs, 


chemicals, machinery, and automotive 
vehicles. Principal exports were ma- 
chinery, watches, aniline dyes, and 
pharamaceutical products. Compared 
with August 1947, imports from Czecho- 
slovakia, Argentina, and the United 
States decreased considerably, whereas 
imports from Germany greatly increased. 
Swiss exports to European countries, 
except Sweden and Czechoslovakia, were 
greater in August 1948 than in August 
1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS: NEW 
LABELING REGULATIONS 


New labeling requirements for pharama- 
ceuticals have been established in Switzer- 
land by a decree of the Swiss Federal Council 
dated May 1, 1948, and effective as of August 
1, 1948, according to a report from the 
United States Legation at Bern, dated Au- 
gust 17. 

Under the terms of the new decree, pack- 
ages containing pharmaceuticals (both out- 
side packing and bottles, flasks, tubes, etc.) 
and all prospectuses must bear the name 
of a responsible Swiss representative of the 
manufacturer. The purposes of this regula- 
tion are: (1) To insure that someone physi- 
cally present in Switzerland will be legally 
and financially responsible for the quality 
of imported goods, and (2) to place dif- 
ficulties in the way of the reexportation of 
imported pharmaceuticals certified for entry 
on the Swiss market. 

In addition to bearing the name and 
address of the manufacturer's Swiss repre- 
sentative, the product must carry a listing 
of its therapeutically effective components 
in order to facilitate identity and purity 
analyses. Products containing ‘“Separanda” 
and “Venena” must be marked to indicate 
the exact dose. If a package contains phials, 
each phial must be marked to indicate its 
contents and the quantity thereof . 

To avoid delays in the importation of 
pharmaceuticals into Switzerland and to 
facilitate the marketing of their products, 
American manufacturers are advised to 
stamp or print on all packages and pros- 
pectuses the names and addresses of their 
Swiss representatives and the data regard- 
ing the composition of their products as 
required by Swiss law. 


Syria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT OF SPECIFIC AGRICULTURAL 
ProDUCTsS AUTHORIZED 


The exportation of lentils, beans (includ- 
ing broad beans), peas (including chick- 
peas), biquieh, and wool from Syria is au- 
thorized by decrees Nos. 576, 577, and 578, is- 
sued August 31, 1948, by the Syrian Ministry 
of National Economy, in accordance with the 
prevailing export licensing procedure, pro- 
vided that a prior credit for the value of the 
goods exported has been opened with an ac- 
credited bank, according to an airgram dated 
September 28 from the American Legation, 
Damascus. 

All other Syrian products, with the excep- 
tion of those listed below, may be exported 
to any country, except Palestine, against a 
simple guaranty that the earned foreign ex- 
change will be turned in to the Syrian Ex- 
change Office. The free exportation of the 
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following commodities is still prohibited 
under decree No. 976 of December 17, 1947: 

Wheat, its extracts and products, maca- 
roni, biscuits, vermicelli, pastry, starch, flour, 
and bran); barley, black and white, and their 
extracts; corn, millet, and their extracts; rice 
and its extracts; animal and vegetable but- 
ter; milk and its extracts; livestock (cattle, 
sheep goats, and buffalo); barnyard fowls 
(chicken, ducks, geese, and turkeys); olive 
oil; cotton yarn and cement. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


GOLD AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RESOURCES 
Drop 


Turkey’s holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change in August 1948 continued to decline, 
according to a report from the American 
Consulate General, Istanbul. Although the 
gold held by the Central Bank on August 
28 (T£219,717,000), was unchanged from the 
preceding month, gold held abroad declined 
to T£230,972,000 from T£238,824,000. For- 
eign-exchange assets decreased to T£107,727,- 
000 from T£119,668,000 attributed largely to 
another drop in nonconvertible currencies 
(chiefly sterling), the total of which was 
T£74,546,000 as contrasted with T£82,791,000 
at the end of July and partly to a decline 
in convertible currencies (chiefly dollars), 
which amounted to T£30,227,000 and T£33,- 
949,000, respectively. The sharp decline in 
sterling assets from some £16,000,000 in Sep- 
tember 1947 to approximately £4,000,000 is 
primarily responsible for the recent modifi- 
cation of restrictions on exports to sterling 
areas. 

Other leading changes in the Central Bank 
statement as of August 31 compared with 
July 31 were a rise in commercial paper to 
T£704,253,000 from T£679,683,000, and a mod- 
erate expansion in note circulation to 
T£896,419,000 from T£886,119,000; the gold 
cover to note circulation declined slightly 
to 50.2 percent from 51.7 percent and the 
gold and foreign-exchange cover to notes in 
circulation was 55.1 and 57.5 percent, re- 
spectively. (The official rate of T£1 (Turkish 
pound) is $0.357 U. S. currency.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH POLAND 


Turkey and Poland signed their first post- 
war commercial and payments agreement 
on July 18, 1948, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy, Ankara. This 
agreement, which became effective August 1 
and is valid for 1 year, provides that deposits 
into and payments from the accounts opened 
in each country (Central Bank of Turkey 
and the Narodony Bank Polski) will be made 
in the respective national currencies, but 
these accounts will be designated in United 
States dollars. If there is a balance in either 
of the accounts at the expiration of this 
agreement, it is to be liquidated by the debtor 
by exportation of’ merchandise during a 
period of 6 months after the expiration date; 
any balance remaining at the end of that 
time is to be settled in free exchange. 

In a protocol to the agreement, several 
commodities of interest to each country are 
listed. The list of products which Poland 
is interested in importing from Turkey in- 
cludes tanning extracts, raw wool and cotton, 
hides, skins, and seeds, and Turkey’s list of 
proposed imports from Poland includes agri- 
cultural machinery, sickles, chemicals, paper, 
sugar, window glass, cement, and rails. 
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Union of 
South Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated September 23, 1948) 


Financial matters dominated the news 
in the Union of South Africa during 
August 1948. Early in the month, the 
Minister of Finance presented to Parlia- 
ment the delayed budget for the fiscal 
year 1948-49. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 2, 1948, for details.) 
The South African Reserve Bank’s gold 
reserves continued to decline, falling 
from £83,038,920 to £75,553,849 during 
August and the ratio of gold reserves to 
liabilities to the public likewise declined 
from 36.5 percent to 34.8 percent—only 
4.8 percent above the statutory require- 
ment of 30 percent. Sterling holdings 
also continued to fall from £56,276,765 at 
the beginning of the month to £53,561,059 
at its close. Notes in circulation re- 
mained fairly constant, but total deposits 
with the Reserve Bank dropped from 
£162,797,609 on July 31 to £155,515,611 
on August 31—1 more than £7,000,000 of 
which represented a further decline in 
bankers’ deposits. The continued down- 
ward trend in the country’s gold-reserve 
position aroused speculation in financial 
circles over the possibilities that the 
existing statutory reserve requirement 
of 30 percent may be lowered. There 
was also considerable conjecture over the 
possibilities of obtaining a dollar loan 
from the United States to bolster the 
Union's deteriorating foreign-exchange 
position and thereby stave off possible 
import-control measures. 

During August the stock market be- 
came more active; turn-over was heavier 
and there was more public interest in the 
market. By the end of the month it had 
become more buoyant than at any time 
since the general election last May. 
Wholesale and retail trade leveled off 
somewhat during the month, partly be- 
cause of seasonal factors. In the retail 
trade, turn-overs remained satisfactory 
and the results of winter clearance sales 
were reported to be favorable. In many 
lines, however, there has been a con- 
tinued decline in cash buying, reflecting 
to some extent the general tightening 
of money. Wholesalers’ stocks in nearly 
all sections of the trade were said to be 
sufficient to meet the current demand, 
and as a result wholesalers were showing 
more caution in placing large orders 
overseas since price trends are consid- 
ered uncertain. Local buyers were re- 
ported beginning to insist on lower 
prices, and consequently merchants 
tended to reduce stocks before ordering 
merchandise. 


Very little change was noted in indus. 
trial conditions during August and em. 
ployment generally was well maintained, 
Both clothing and footwear industries 
reflected a seasonal expansion as orders 
for the summer season were being filled, 
Fertilizer plants and tire factories con. 
tinued operating at full capacity. Ce. 
ment factories remained in full produc. 
tion but were still unable to meet de- 
mand. 

The new South African plant at Port 
Elizabeth of a United States automobile 
company was opened on August 25. 
Erected at a cost of £1,000,000, the new 
plant has a floor space of 360,000 square 
feet, making the company’s total floor 
space in Port Elizabeth 1,000,000 square 
feet (including the old plant). The 
2-mile conveyor system is designed to 
turn out 20 vehicles per hour compared 
with the old plant’s capacity of 12 ye. 
hicles per hour. A United States motor 
company is completing an addition to its 
plant in Port Elizabeth and a South 
African concern is building a plant in 
the area for assembling cars Of another 
United States manufacturer. 

The Electricity Supply Commission 
announced that it will build a new power 
station at Vierfontein, in the Orange 
Free State, south of Klerksdorp and 50 
miles north of Odendaalsrust to meet 
the requirements of the new Orange Free 
State gold mines which it is estimated 
will require 100,000 kilowatts by 1955. 
The new station will be designed for a 
maximum capacity of 145,000 to 200,000 
kilowatts, probably starting with an in- 
stallation of three 33,000-kilowatt sets. 

In the mining field, the declared output 
of the gold mines for August totaled 
965,252 fine ounces valued at £8,325,299, 
which represents a decline of 20998 
ounces and £181,107 in value compared 
with total output in July. Diamond 
markets were reported firm but dealings 
were reported to be complicated by ex- 
change difficulties in some continental 
centers. Diamond selling 
mained generally unchanged. 

During the month, the Government 
appointed a commission to inquire into 
the demand of the mine workers for in- 
creased wages and improved conditions. 
Considerable controversy was raised by 
the Government’s withdrawal of the in- 
vitation extended to the International 
Labor Organization by the previous 
government to send a mission to examine 
the question of native migrant labor. 
The reason given for this action was that 
the mission proposed to deal with sub- 
jects involving major issues of policy 
which the present government had not 
yet had time to consider. The Minister 
of Economic Affairs, in a public state- 
ment, said that the Government pro- 
posed to enforce apartheid (segregation 
of non-Europeans) in secondary indus- 
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try by the replacement of resident native 
labor with migratory native labor thus 
reducing the permanent native popula- 
tion of the cities. Urban areas depend 
neavily on semiskilled native labor. 

Noteworthy in the field of agriculture 
is the report that citrus growers in the 
Sunday’s River Valley had an exception- 
ally good season. Production is expected 
to exceed last year’s record of about 
1,250,000 cases of fruit. The harvesting 
of the record maize crop is progressing 
satisfactorily. The bag problem has not 
peen too serious as a result of govern- 
mental efforts in anticipation of the 
heavy crop. 

At the end of August, the Department 
of Customs and Excise announced that 
henceforth it would concentrate on the 
early compilation and regular publica- 
tion of current foreign-trade statistics 
and that figures for past months will be 
collected and published when circum- 
stance allows. As of August the latest 
annual detailed statistics available on 
South African trade were for 1945, al- 
though monthly totals were available 
through June 1947. July 1948 figures 
which were issued at the same time 
showed imports into the Union as total- 
ing £29,705,180 and exports, excluding 
gold bullion, amounting to £10,737,686. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FERTILIZERS, FARM FEEDS, SEEDS, AND 
STocK REMEDIES: IMPORTATION, REGIS- 
TRATION, AND SALE REGULATED 


The importation, registration, and sale of 
fertilizers, farm feeds, seeds, and certain 
stock remedies are now regulated in the 
Union of South Africa by the Fertilizers, 
Farm Feeds, Seeds and Remedies Act, 1947, 
which became effective July 1, 1948, by an 
official notice published in the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette of June 4. 

In general, the act provides that no ferti- 
lizer, farm feeds, stock remedies, or seeds 
may be sold in the Union unless they are 
registered under the act; packed as pre- 
scribed; branded, labeled, marked, and sealed 
as prescribed; and are of the composition, 
efficacy, and purity specified in the registra- 
tion. The importation of fertilizer or farm 
feeds containing bone or other animal sub- 
stance is prohibited except by permit from 
the South African Minister of Agriculture 
and a sanitary certificate from the country 
of origin certifying that the substance has 
been effectively sterilized. 


Regulations to implement the provisions 
of the act also published in the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette of June 
4 and are officially effective from July 1, 1948. 


However, it is reported that, by agreement 
between the Government and the trade, the 
regulations covering seeds are not to be ad- 
ministered until January 1, 1949. Under 
these regulations, detailed specifications are 
provided for the registration, packing, mark- 
ing, labeling, and invoicing, and the per- 
centage content of specified ingredients of 
the various types of seeds, farm feeds, ferti- 
lizers, and stock remedies to be imported 
into or put up for sale in South Africa. 
Detailed information on the provisions of 
the act and regulations thereunder which 
govern specific products will be furnished on 


October 16. 1948 


request to the _ British Commonwealth 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF VALIDITY OF THE CLOTHING 
Coupon “Bonus” ANNOUNCED 


The British Board of Trade has ex- 
tended for an indefinite period the 
validity of the 12 clothing coupons which 
were made valid originally on May 26, 
1948, for a period of 4 months. The issue 
of the 12 extra coupons was made as @ 
special “bonus” to clear surplus stocks 
of certain types of clothing. However, 
for various reasons the people were not 
able to use the extra issue before Sep- 
tember 30. 

Trade journals have continued to call 
attention to the fact that although the 
extra coupons were issued, and a num- 
ber of items of clothing, including foot- 
wear, down-pointed or taken off coupons 
altogether, sales have not shown the 
expected increase. The high cost of 
clothing is generally considered to be re- 
sponsible for this, and reasons are ad- 
vanced for removing or reducing the 
Purchase Tax which even on utility 
clothing amounts to 3343 percent. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18, 1948, for announcement of cloth- 


ing ration for the 6-month period which 
began September 1, 1948.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTIONS FROM Key INDUSTRY DUTY 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
exempted the following products from Key 
Industry duty during the period from August 
20, 1948, through December 31, 1948: Cer- 
tain optical elements, certain scientific in- 
struments, certain vacuum tubes, and certain 
synthetic organic chemicals. A list of the 
items affected by the order may be obtained 
from the British Commonwealth Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The list 
shows all the articles exempted from Key 
Industry duty at the present time, includ- 
ing those exempted by previous orders which 
expired on August 19. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSE REQUIRED FOR THE IM- 
PORTATION OF CRACKERS AND BISCUITS 


Prior to the importation of crackers and 
biscuits into Venezuela, classified under item 
No. 44 of the Venezuelan tariff schedule, an 
import license issued by the National Supply 
Commission must be obtained before those 
commodities will be admitted into the coun- 
try, according to Resolution No. 734 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of September 22, 1948, 
and reported by the United States Embassy 
at Caracas on September 24, 1948. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CRUDE RUBBER 
REDUCED 


The rate of duty on crude rubber imported 
into Venezuela has been reduced from 0.40 
bolivar to 0.02 bolivar (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency), according to a 
resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Finance published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 30, 1948, as reported by the United 
States Embassy at Caracas on September 2, 
1948. 

Heretofore, only crude rubber used in the 
manufacture of tires and tubes, and im- 
ported under prior permit, was assessed the 
lower duty. Subsections (A), (B), and (C) 
of item No. 221 of the Venezuelan tariff 
schedule have been eliminated by the reso- 
lution and this article has been modified as 
follows: 


Item Duty, in 
No. Classification Bolivar 
; Unmanufactured rubber__.. 0.02 
Dutiable 
Unit 


Gross kilogram 


Yugoslavia 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENT OF BONDS ISSUED DURING 1943 
AND "1944 


The Yugoslav Government will pay off 
bonds issued by the Anti-Fascist Council of 
National Liberation during 1943 and 1944 
under the Council’s Act of January 15, 1943. 
This is provided in a recent decree sum- 
marized in the daily press on August 25, 
which gives the following conversion rates: 

For bonds sold through December 31, 1943: 


For each 100 nominal occupa- 
tion dinars, or kunas (Croa- 


tion occupation currency). 30 dinars. 
For each 100 Italian lire__.. 100 dinars. 
For bonds sold from January 1, 1944, 
through September 30, 1944: 
For each 100 nominal occupa- 
tion dinars, or kunas_-_-_--- 15 dinars. 
For each 100 Italian lire_____ 30 dinars. 


Bonds subscribed in German marks will 
be paid off at the rate of 380 dinars per 100 
marks. Bonds subscribed in Hungarian cur- 
rency will be paid off in dinars at par. 

Interest is to be calculated at 3 percent 
per annum from date of sale through De- 
cember 31, 1948. Conversion will start on 
January 1, 1949, to continue for 6 months. 
Afterwards, conversion will be possible only 
upon approval by the Yugoslav Federal Min- 
istry of Finance in exceptional cases. Regis- 
tration of bonds prior to conversion will be 
undertaken immediately by district People’s 
Committees throughout Yugoslavia, with 
provisional certification obtainable from the 
Ministries of Finance of the respective Yugo- 
slav People’s Republics. 

The Government of the Republic of Slo- 
venia has been authorized to issue separate 
regulations, for similar repayment of the 5- 
percent “Liberty Loan” authorized by the 
National Liberation Council of Slovenia dur- 
ing the occupation. 





Production of tractors and automobiles 
in the U. S. S. R. in 1948 has been at a 
rate that is twice as high as in the pre- 
ceding year, according to a Swiss press 
report. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AMPHIBIAN AIRCRAFT BUILT IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND COMPLETES TRIAL FLIGHTS 


Preliminary trial flights of the Belfast- 
built prototype of the Short “Sealand” 
amphibian aircraft were completed at 
Sydenham, England, in April, and work 
on the interior is being pushed. Produc- 
tion at the Short Bros. & Harland Fac- 
tory is understood to be under way. 


Automotive 
Products: 


EXPANSION, MANUFACTURE, AND SALES BY 
LARGE Motor Company, U. K. 


The Austin Motor Co., Ltd., of Great 
Britain, was granted permission by the 
Bank of England in September 1947 to 
use $60,000 to establish a business in the 
United States and $30,000 to start opera- 
tions in Canada. In the following 9 
months (through June 1948) cars and 
spares sold by dealers and distributors 
totaled (taxes excluded) $8,500,000 in the 
United States and about $3,250,000 in 
Canada. 

In addition to building up sales and 
service staffs, accumulating funds for 
administrative costs and nearly $500,000 
for an advertising campaign, the com- 
pany has brought back to Great Britain 
$7,000,000 from the United States and 
more than $2,250,000 from Canada; the 
lower return from Canada is explained 
partly by the fact the Canadian market 
was shut down completely for 32 months 
as a result of the Canadian shortage of 
United States dollars. 

The demand for Austins on the Amer- 
ican Continent continues to grow, and 
sales are reported to be limited only by 
the company’s inability to obtain suffi- 
cient raw materials to make more cars. 

In June 1948, the Austin Motor Co., 
Ltd., of Great Britain, reported that 1C0.- 
000 passenger cars had been manufac- 
tured for export in the 3 years since con- 
version of the factory to peacetime serv- 
ice. Output continues to rise; the pres- 
ent rate for export is between 75,000 and 
80,000 a year. 

.The new Austin taxicab has a driver’s 
compartment that is completely pro- 
tected from the weather. It has a 4-cyl- 
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inder engine of 2,199 cc. capacity, with 
overhead valves, developing 64 brake 
horsepower at 3,800 revolutions per min- 
ute. The price is £732, plus £204 pur- 
chase tax. 

A subsidiary of the British Austin 
Motor Co., Ltd., has purchased the for- 
mer Libby-Owens glass plant in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, for use as a passenger-car 
and truck assembly plant. It is reported 
that the plant can be readily adapted to 
Austin needs, and that skilled workmen 
are available in the area. 

Assembly is expected to start soon at 
the initial rate of 200 to 250 cars a week, 
increasing to 500 weekly when the plant 
is in full operation. Sales of Austin cars 
in Canada have averaged 1,000 a month 
for several months, and it is reported that 
this assembly plant will supply Canada, 
as well as the United States and Latin 
America. 

Equipment valued at $750,000, reported 
to be en route from Great Britain, 
eventually will permit the complete 
manufacture of these vehicles in Canada. 


AUTOMOTIVE STATISTICS, U. K. 


Production of 254,176 motor vehicles in 
the United Kingdom is reported for the 
first 6 months of 1948—92,679 for the 
home market and 161.497 for export. Of 
the total output in this period, 169,956 
were cars and taxis, 75,439 trucks, 6 889 
busses, and 1,924 battery trucks. 

Exports of passenger cars and taxis in 
the period January through June 1948 
totaled 115,816 vehicles valued at £30,- 
389,952, constituting an all-time high for 
any like 6-month period. The principal 
destinations, other than British Empire 
countries, were: United States, 1 452; 
Belgium, 1,150; Sweden, 653; Portugal, 
618; the Netherlands, 418; Switzerland, 
405; and Egypt, 261. 

New commercial vehicles exported out- 
side British Empire countries included 
280 to Sweden, 220 to Portugal, 197 to 
Belgium, and 119 to Egypt. Exports of 
truck chassis were as follows: Portugal, 
105; Argentina, 89; Spain, 78; Nether- 
lands, 78; and Finland, 49. Tiuck and 
bus exports in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 34,070, valued at £16,658 065. 


ALT Maye y aye 
Beverages 
PRODUCTION OF Hops, NEW ZEALAND 


Production of hops in New Zealand in 
the 1947-48 season was the largest in sev- 


eral 


years. It amounted to 986,835 
pounds, as compared with 753,428 pounds 
in 1946-47 and 543,591 pounds in 1945-46. 

There is a definite tendency on the 
part of New Zealand growers to increase 
the area planted to hops. The rate of 
expansion, however, is limited by high 
costs and the difficulty in obtaining posts 
and wire used in erecting the overhead 
structure of hops gardens. 

Domestic requirements of the brew. 
eries and the small packet trade amount 
to approximately 900,000 pounds of hops 
per year. During the past season New 
Zealand’s production was nearly 150,000 
pounds less than the country’s normal 
requirements. Brewers hoped that at 
least 100,000 pounds of hops would be 
imported from California, but, because 
of difficulties regarding dollar funds and 
the high cost of importation, this did not 
materialize. 

No hops were 
1947-48 season. 

About 270 bales, weighing 300 pounds 
each, will be exported to Ireland (Eire) 
from last season’s production. A Dublin 
firm has a contract with the Hop Mar- 
keting Committee for any surplus over 
New Zealand's requirements during the 
next 3 years. 

The Hop Marketing Committee, the 
marketing agency for the growers, sells 
the annual production of hops as quickly 
as possible. Breweries, the principal 
users, arrange for their supplies at the 
beginning of the marketing season. 
Owing toa series of short crops there was 
practically no carry-over of stocks from 
last vear. This year, however, it is likely 
that the breweries will buy in excess of 
current needs in order to begin building 
up a reserve supply of raw materials, and 
the carry-over will be small. 


imported during the 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF Hops AND BEER 


The production of hops in Australia in 
1948 is estimated at 2,498,000 pounds, 4 
gain of nearly 8 percent as compared With 
the 1947 output of 2,323,340 pounds. The 
bulk of Australian hops is produced in 
Tasmania, although small areas are 
cultivated in Victoria and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Australia’s production of hops is still 
insufficient to meet the demands of do- 
mestic brewers, and imports are neces- 
sary. Figures on the consumption of 
hops, malt, and sugar, also on the pro- 
duction of beer and stout, for the three 
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Jatest available annual periods are as 
follows: 


Consumption Production 


Year | Beer i 
tony | Beer anc 
Malt Hops Sugar stout 
pe ae ‘ < — 
| | | Short | Imperial 
| Bushels Pounds | tons gallons 
1944-45 | 3,171,000 | 2, 481, 456 22, 624 102, 182, 000 
1945-46...--| 3, 240,000 | 2,512,865 | 23,632 | 107, 197, 000 
1946-47...--| 3,996,000 | 2,899,970 | 26,444 | 128, 267, 000 
i 


| 


Although the production of beer in 
Australia is increasing, brewers are still 
unable to meet the demand. Australia’s 
prewar export trade with Eastern mar- 
kets has not been restored, and many 
offers from the United States, where a 
possible new market exists, are regret- 
fully being declined. Until the labor sit- 
uation is improved, and until more mate- 
rials, particularly bottles, sugar, and 
malt, are available, brewers state that 
even local demands can be supplied only 
in part. A much greater potential mar- 
ket for United States hops undoubtedly 
exists in Australia than can, under pres- 
ent conditions, be filled. 

Imports of hops into Australia in the 
1946-47 fiscal year amounted to 541,234 
pounds, as compared with 268,970 pounds 
in 1945-46 and 19,900 pounds in 1944-45. 
Imports of hops originate almost entirely 
in the United States. Exportation of 
hops is prohibited. No stocks of domes- 
tic or imported hops were carried over 
from last season and stocks on hand are 
practically confined to the current crop. 


Chemicals 
PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Production of chemicals in Austria in 
June 1948 was at the rate of 66 percent 
of capacity. Output was valued at 39,- 
300,000 schillings, based on January 1947 
prices, and was 23 percent greater than 
in May. (10 schillings=US$1.) 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF CARBON BLACK 


Brazil's imports of carbon black in 1947 
totaled 5,271 metric tons, valued at 
$1 186,000, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. The United States 
accounted for 5,021 tons. 


EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
first 7 months of 1948 increased in value 
by $659,000, as compared with exports in 
the corresponding period of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $20,992,000 and $20,333,000, 
respectively. 


CONSUMPTION OF CHEMICALS BY RUBBER 
INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the year July 1947 through June 
1948, the rubber industry in the Domini- 
can Republic used the following amounts 
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of chemicals (in kilograms): Zinc oxide, 
1,561; sulfur, 1,136; vulcanizing acceler- 
ators, 844; carbon black, 741; stearic acid, 
670; red oxide, 357; and sodium bicar- 
bonate, 138. 


Dye PropUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of dyes in Czechoslovakia 
in the first half of 1948 totaled 14,757 
metric tons, states a foreign chemical 
publication. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION IN FRENCH CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The outlook for the French chemical 
industry is believed to be good. Domestic 
demand, after years of wartime scarcity, 
is running higher than current produc- 
tion, whereas foreign markets, cut off 
during the period 1939-45, also are plac- 
ing large orders. 

There is need for the renovation and 
modernization of existing plants, the 
erection of new ones, and the assurance 
of a continuous flow of raw materials. 
However, financial difficulties hinder 
needed expansion. Other factors are the 
rapid rise of foreign competition and the 
widening differential between the prices 
of raw materials and finished products, 
which make it more difficult to compete 
in world markets. The industry consid- 
ers the problem one of national interest 
to be approached on a long-term basis. 


DYE PRODUCERS ORGANIZE NEw COMPANY, 
HUNGARY 


With the cooperation of the Economic 
Council and the Central Organization for 
Basic Products and Prices, a new com- 
pany has been organized in Hungary by 
several leading dye producers, a foreign 
chemical journal reports. Plans are be- 
ing made to export on a considerable 
scale in 1949. Brown and black leather 
dyes will be the principal items exported, 
it is stated. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF ACETIC 
AcID, INDIA 


Annual consumption of acetic acid in 
India is estimated at 400 long tons. In 
the period 1934-39, imports averaged 300 
tons a year. During the war, small 
amounts of acetic acid were made from 
gray acetate of lime; there is no manu- 
facture of the synthetic material. It is 
believed that most of the demand for 
acetic acid could be met by the Mysore 
Iron Works if arrangements were made 
to recover the acid from the liquor of the 
wood-distillation plant. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, ITALY 


High production costs kept the output 
of sulfur in Italy in 1947 at a low level— 
147,329 metric tons, or 39 percent of the 
1938 figure. Production in 1946 was 143,- 
023 tons. 

Exports of sulfur in 1947 were 21,000 
tons, valued at $2,000,090, as compared 


with 227,000 tons, valued at $6,000,000, 
in 1938. 


REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION OF 
PYRITES, JAPAN 


Requirements in Japan for pyrites are 
expected to increase, inasmuch as large- 
scale repairs to several sulfuric-acid 
plants have been completed. Stocks of 
pyrites are being tabulated by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. Al- 
though stockpiles are believed to total 
about 290,000 tons, a large percentage is 
inaccessible, and production is currently 
less than shipments. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY SITUATION, NORWAY 


Supplies of phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers in Norway in the fertilizer year 
1948 were sufficient to meet demand. 
The quantity of nitrogenous fertilizers 
available (22,000 metric tons, N-con- 
tent), however, was not quite large 
enough to permit all farmers to purchase 
as much as they wanted. 

Allocations for the fertilizer year, 
which began July 1948, have been made, 
and Norsk Hydro has set aside 24,000 
tons of nitrogen for use on Norwegian 
farms. The same quantities of potassic 
and phosphatic fertilizers are expected 
to be available as during the preceding 
season. 

In postwar years, the use of fertilizer 
in Norway has increased greatly. Con- 
sumption of phosphatic fertilizer in 1948 
was about 50 percent above the prewar 
level, whereas that of potassic and nitrog- 
enous materials was approximately 100 
percent greater. An important factor is 
the Government’s policy of low prices. 
All nitrogenous fertilizer is domestically 
produced and sold at prices equivalent 
to those in 1939. In the case of phos- 
phatic and potassic fertilizers, the raw 
materials must be imported and the Gov- 
ernment pays substantial subsidies to 
keep prices at low levels. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS, PAKISTAN 


At present there are only three im- 
portant chemical factories in Pakistan— 
an acid-manufacturing plant at Rawal- 
pindi and one at Sukkur, and a soda- 
ash plant at Khewra, states a foreign 
chemical journal. The acid plants have 
a combined output of 1% long tons 
daily, and the plant at Khewra has a 
monthly production capacity of 2,000 
tons of high-quality sodium carbonate. 
There are also several small factories 
making sodium silicate. The two or 
three bone-crushing plants export most 
of their output. 


OUTPUT OF FERTILIZER AND GLUE 
MATERIALS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan production of industrial 
bones in 1947 dropped to 278 metric tons 
from 523 tons in 1946, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Economy. 
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The output of dried blood declined to 
199 tons from 395 tons in 1946. The 
outlook for 1948 is considered more 
favorable, since meat-packing plants are 
producing heavily for export. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, POLAND 


A new calcium-carbide factory in 
Poland began production early in 1947, 
a foreign chemical journal reports. Its 
current output is at the rate of 15,000 
metric tons annually. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS SLOW Down 
PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The effect of the cut in imports will 
soon be felt in the Swedish chemical in- 
dustry, according to the foreign press. 
Third-quarter imports of chemicals from 
dollar areas have been reduced to 
2,800,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.2782, 
United States currency.) Allocations 
of chemicals to rubber producers meet 
only half the requirements, and the 
cellulose industry will be unable to im- 
port sufficient quantities of sulfur, it is 
stated. 


Swiss TRADE WITH THE U. S. 


Switzerland’s imports of benzene and 
coal-tar derivatives from the United 
States in the second quarter of 1948 were 
valued at 2,800,000 francs. Swiss ex- 
ports of coal-tar dyes to the United 
States in the same period were valued 
at 2,540,000 francs. (1 Swiss franc= 
approximately $0.23, United States cur- 
rency.) 


Goa SET FoR CopPER-SULFATE 
PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Italy’s production goal for copper sul- 
fate has been fixed at 100,000 metric tons 
in the fiscal year 1951-52. This is 80 
percent of the 1938 output of 125,000 tons 
and 77 percent of maximum production. 


PRODUCTION INDEX FOR CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The monthly average production index 
for the United Kingdom’s chemical in- 
dustry in 1947 was 105, according to the 
Central Statistical Office. In the first 
quarter of 1948 it was 121, and in the 
second quarter, 117. (1946—100.) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Production of industrial alcohol in 
Scotland has expanded considerably, a 
ritish chemical publication states. 
Output increased in the first half of 1948 
to 931,071 proof gallons from 298,240 gal- 
lons in the corresponding period of 1947. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 
July 1948 increased in value to £7,580,000 
from £7,170,000 in June, according to 
the Board of Trade. The figure of £47,- 
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700,000 for exports in the first 7 months 
of 1948 is £9,500,000 greater than that for 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

The quantity of British exports of tar, 
creosote, and anthracene oils in July 1948 
dropped by two-thirds, as compared with 
such exports in July 1947, according to 
the Board of Trade. Totals were 3,102,- 
099 imperial gallons and 9,302,061 gal- 
lons, respectively. 


IMPORTS OF DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s imports of drugs and chemi- 
cals in the first quarter of 1948 were ap- 
proximately $100,000 less in value than 
those in the first 3 months of 1947. 
Totals were $453,000 and $550,000, re- 
spectively. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Dominican coffee-crop prospects for 
the harvest beginning in October are 
considered only fair. Indications are 
that approximately 180,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram—2.2046 
pounds) will be available for export. 
This is about equal to the quantity 
shipped last season. The quality of the 
new crop is expected to be as good or 
better than that of last year. 

Coffee stocks held mainly in port ware- 
houses as of September 1, 1948, were esti- 
mated by the trade at 20,000 bags. The 
coffee carry-over was expected to be 
negligible by October, when the new crop 
begins. 

Green-coffee exports from the Domini- 
can Republic from October 1, 1947, 
through July 31, 1948, totaled 152,346 
bags. Of this quantity 136,705 bags 
were shipped to the United States, and 
the bulk of the remainder went to the 
Netherlands and Italy. 


Fruits and Nuts 


APPLE AND PEAR CROPS SMALL IN 1948, 
BELGIUM 


Belgium’s 1948 apple and pear crops 
were small. Production of apples 
amounted to only 70,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 300,000 tons in 1947, and 
the pear crop totaled 30,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 150,000 tons in 1947. 

In order to meet the domestic de- 
mand, apples and pears may have to be 
imported during the remainder of 1948. 
If prices and the dollar shortage permit, 
apples will be bought largely from the 
United States. To help offset the effect 
of the unusually poor apple crop, the 
Benelux countries have withdrawn the 


import duty on apples until December 
31, 1948. This measure is regarded as 
temporary. The duty usually varies be. 
tween 10 and 20 percent. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN 1948, Iran 


The production of fruits and nuts io 
Iran in 1948 is expected to show ag 
marked increase over that of 1947, but 
probably will not reach the 1946 level, 

Dried-apricot production in 1948 jg 
forecast at 4,800 metric tons or 20 per. 
cent above the 1947 production of 4,009 
tons. 

Shelled almond production for the cur. 
rent year is estimated at 6,000 tons, as 
compared with 5,000 tons in 1947, 

Sweet-orange and tangerine produc. 
tion for the 1947-48 crop year is estj- 
mated at 58,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 50,000 tons in 1946-47. Produc. 
tion of citrus fruits in the Caspian area 
is expected to expand further if the 
natural control of red scale proves per- 
manent. The date crop in 1948 is fore. 
cast at 110,000 metric tons, approxi- 
mately the same as in the preceding year, 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1947 raisin crop, estimated at 
28,000 metric tons, plus a carry-over of 
about 5,000 tons of raisins from the 1946 
crop, has been nearly disposed of. 

The 1948 raisin crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 65,000 tons. Domestic con- 
sumption of raisins is estimated at 10,- 
000 tons, thus leaving an exportable sur- 
plus of 55,000 tons. 

Exports of seedless raisins. from the 
port of Izmir since the beginning of the 
1947 export season until the end of July 
1948, amounted to 20,102 tons. Exports 
of raisins with seeds totaled 47 tons. Of 
the 20,102 tons of seedless raisins ex- 
ported, England took 13,039 tons and 
Ireland 3,772 tons. 


Grain and Products 
RIceE ExPorTs, EGYPT 


Exports of rice from Egypt were at a 
high level during the second quarter of 
1948, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Syria, and India being the chief 
importers. About 50,000 tons of the 
300,000-ton surplus from the bumper 
1947 crop were sold to the United States 
Army for dollars, and the Army took an- 
other 40,000 tons in exchange for about 
50,000 tons of Argentine corn. The 
Army’s entire purchase was shipped to 
occupation areas in the Far East. 


WHEAT AND BARLEY CROP FORECASTS, IRAN 


Iran’s 1948 wheat crop is forecast at 
2,100,000 tons, an increase of about 26 
percent as compared with 1,655,000 
metric tons in 1947. The barley crop, 
however, is expected to be lower—880,- 
000 tons, as compared with 1,115,000 tons 
in the preceding year. 
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stocks of wheat and barley as of June 
93, 1948, are estimated at 350,000 and 
190,000 tons, respectively, as compared 
with 140,000 and 151,000 tons a year 
earlier. 


RicE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Although no statistics are available on 
the total production of rice in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, official estimates for the 
principal producing islands of Java and 
Madura place production at 17,300,000 
metric tons of paddy (about 3,630,000 
tons of hulled rice) for the calendar year 
1948, as compared with an estimated 
6,100,000 tons in 1947. (This estimate 
includes both Republican and Nether- 
Jands controlled areas.) 

Of the 400 large rice mills in Java be- 
fore the war, 86 were completely de- 
stroyed. Those remaining have been re- 
stored to about 50 percent of capacity. 
With paddy purchases running about 40 
percent of prewar, it is possible to mill the 
current intake by extending the milling 
season. 

Orders amounting to about 2,000,000 
guilders (1 guilder=$0.38 United States 
currency at official rate) have been 
placed with the local metal-working 
plants for the delivery of 5 complete rice- 
mill installations, and sufficient parts to 
bring 10 to 15 damaged mills back to full 
production. In addition, 10 complete 
rice-mill installations have been ordered 
from abroad. 

The rice-milling facilities in South 
Celebes are inadequate to take care of the 
present surplus production in that dis- 
trict. Plans are under way for the ac- 
quisition of 25 rice-mill installations, with 
a total daily production of 156 tons of 
rice. Most of this equipment will be 
made in the Indies, but the power plants 
will have to be imported from the United 
States or Great Britain. 

During the first 6 months of 1948 about 
140,000 metric tons of rice were imported 
into the Netherlands Indies, but losses 
during ocean transport were high, owing 
to thefts, improper handling, and other 
unfavorable circumstances. . 

The Food Supply Board has made ap- 
plication to the International Emergency 
Food Council for 50,000 tons of rice for 
the second half of 1948, to replace the es- 
timated loss of a similar amount as a re- 
sult of crop failure in East Java and to 
compensate for the slowing up in pur- 
chases throughout Java because of the 
insecure situation. The application was 
refused, but the Board has been assured 
of an allocation of 20,000 tons from the 
United States. 


EXPORTABLE MAIZE SURPLUS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1947-48 maize (corn) crop of the 
Union of South Africa is estimated at 
31,180,000 bags ‘of 200 pounds each) by 
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the Division of Economics and Markets. 
Storage facilities are inadequate to 
handle this record crop, and toward the 
end of August maize was being stacked 
in the open at various points, in bags 
under tarpaulins. Every effort was be- 
ing made by the Mealie Industry Control 
Board to save the crop from damage by 
the weather. 

Although no official estimate of the 
possible exportable maize surplus has 
been made, it is thought that it will be 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bags. 
Approximately 1,000,000 bags of this sur- 
plus have already been obligated in a 
bulk exchange deal between South 
Africa and the United States Army. 


Sugars and Products 
SITUATION IN IRAN 


Sugar-beet plantings in Iran in 1948 
are estimated at 91,427 acres, as com- 
pared with 76,601 acres in 1947. It is 
considered doubtful, however, whether 
the yield of refined sugar will exceed the 
output of 51,860 metric tons in 1947. 

Imports of sugar into Iran in the 
calendar year 1947 totaled 74,211 metric 
tons, as compared with 57,733 tons in 
1946. 


RATIONING TO DOMESTIC CONSUMERS 
LiFTED, NEw ZEALAND 


The rationing of sugar to domestic 
consumers in New Zealand was lifted by 
the Rationing Emergency Regulations 
1942, Amendment No. 5, issued August 
25, 1948, and effective August 30. Sugar 
for manufacturing purposes (i. e., candy, 
cordials, and the like) is still rationed. 

With the exception of cream, which is 
available only on a doctor’s orders, butter 
and meat are the only two commodities 
now Officially rationed. 


General Products 


IMPORTS OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS, CUBA 


Imports of household electric refrig- 
erators during the first quarter of 1948 
totaled 16,770 units, all of United States 
manufacture. Total 1947 imports 
amounted to only 14,037 units. 

The abundant supply of refrigerators 
in Cuba has necessitated revival of the 
installment sales plan under which ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the re- 
frigerators are currently sold. 


MARKET FOR OFFICE EQUIPMENT, PANAMA 


Although the sale of surplus office 
equipment caused a lull in the purchase 
of the newer products in Panama, in the 
opinion of the trade the purchase of 
surplus by firms which had not formerly 
used office machines eventually will lead 
to a larger market for the up-to-date 
products. It is believed that these firms 
will come to realize the time-saving im- 


portance of these machines, and will 
gradually replace them with newer 
models. This situation, together with 
efforts to persuade firms using antiquated 
office machines to adopt newer models, 
may in time develop a good market and 
increase sales by approximately 30 per- 
cent. The value of imports of office 
machines in the first three quarters of 
1947 totaled $226,424. 

Typewriters are readily marketable in 
Panama and demand is normal for a 
postwar period. 

Sales of check-writing and check-pro- 
tecting machines are slow, but the 
market is reported to be promising. 
Dealers expect that the market will in- 
crease not only with the normal ex- 
pansion of business but also with the 
adoption of more modern office methods. 


MANUFACTURE OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
INDIA 


A factory for the construction of pre- 
fabricated houses is to be established by 
the Indian Government, according to the 
Indian press. 

The factory probably will be erected 
near Delhi and will have a capacity of 
about 5,000 units a year. The houses will 
be made of aluminum and cement and 
will cost approximately $750. They will 
contain two 9’ by 10’ rooms, a kitchen, 
and verandas. 

The total cost of the factory is esti- 
mated at $600,000. If the new factory 
is a success, the Government will encour- 
age establishment of similar plants in 
other parts of India. 


CEMENT IMPORTS, SURINAM 


Imports of cement into Surinam dur- 
ing the calendar year 1947 were valued at 
291,296 guilders. Chief sources of sup- 
ply were the Netherlands, which fur- 
nished quantities valued at 83,453 guild- 
ers, and the United States, 73,558 guild- 
ers. (The Surinam guilder is equivalent 
to approximately $0.5333 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


IMPORT FIGURES ON SELECTED ITEMS, 
SURINAM 


Surinam imports in 1947 included the 
following selected items, of which the 
United States supplied the amounts 
shown in parentheses (in guilders): 
Paper bags valued at 85,320 (36,661); 
bicycles, 131,136 (152); bicycle parts 
50,050 (3,789); books, 86,057 (9,398); 
earthenware and porcelain, 75,327 (13,- 
347); incandescent lamps, 48,958 (21,- 
242); metal furniture, 5,543 (3,209); 
table glassware, 80,292 (58,616) ; window 
glass, 23,922 (1,513); other glassware, 
55,535 (37,265); office equipment, 86,737 
(57,999) ; radio receivers, 85,288 (31,726) ; 
radio parts, 50,268 (18,473). Other lead- 
ing suppliers of these items were the 
Netherlands and Great Britain. (1 Suri- 
nam guilder is equivalent to US$0.5333.) 
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(Gums 


U. S. Imports OF MucILacInous Gums 


Arrivals of mucilaginous gums in the 
United States during the first half of 
1948 totaled 17,671,305 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,792,016 pounds in the like 
period of 1947. Included in these gum 
imports were the following items, with 
data for the first 6 months of 1847 in 
parentheses (in pounds): Arabic, 8,476,- 
059 (3,709,110) ; karaya and talka 4,196,- 
445 (4,202,367); tragacanth, 1,815,357 
(2,171,747) ; and tragasol (locust bean) ; 
3,183,444 (708,792). 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF TANNING MATERIALS, 
ARGENTINA 


Exports of quebracho extract from Ar- 
gentina totaled 14,977 metric tons in July 
1948, as compared with 10,770 tons in 
June, and 24,486 tons in July of last year. 

For the first 7 months of 1948, exports 
totaled 113,288 tons, of which 16,577 tons 
originated in Paraguay and were shipped 
in transit through Argentina. In the 
corresponding period of 1947, exports 
amounted to 118,252 tons (9,583 tons 
from Paraguay), and in the first 7 
months of 1946 shipments totaled 162,- 
170 tons (43,643 from Paraguay). 

Domestic consumption of quebracho 
extract in July of this year amounted to 
1,984 tons, as compared with 2,096 tons 
in the preceding month and 2,020 tons in 
July 1947. 


SKIN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM CHINA 


Declared exports from Shanghai to 
the United in August 1948 included 
100,732 goat and kid skins and 5,000 deer 
and elk skins, bringing the totals for the 
first 8 months of 1948 to 1,703,972 and 
81,053, respectively. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NEW ZEALAND 


In the first 7 months of 1948 New 
Zealand produced 519,260 cattle hides, 
of which 332,829 were available for ex- 
port and 22,753 calfskins, 19,335 for ex- 
port. Production of sheepskins totaled 
2,456,999 and lambskins, 9,880,369. Ex- 
ports of sheepskins with wool in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948 totaled 144,746 and 
without wool, 12,561, as compared with 
222,311 and 24,557, respectively, in the 
first quarter. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HIDES AND 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, PARAGUAY 


In 1947 Paraguayan meat-packing 
plants produced 34,446 kilograms of 
salted cattle hides and 961,560 kilograms 
of dry cattle hides. In 1946, 167,434 
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kilograms of salted cattle hides but no 
dry cattle hides were produced. Pro- 
duction of quebracho extract dropped to 
27,575,344 kilograms from 44,957,494 in 
1946. 

Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States in August 1948 included 
3,850 carpincho hides and 93,811 kilo- 
grams of quebracho extract, totaling 
6,900 skins and 506,736 kilograms, re- 
spectively, for the first 8 months of 1948. 


TURKEY’S EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


In the first 5 months of 1948, with 12- 
month figures for 1947 in parentheses, 
Turkey exported the following hides and 
skins, in metric tons: Green salted— 
lambskins, 6 (none); sheepskins, 39 
(175); dry—lambskins, 581 (603); kid- 
skins, 55 (239); sheepskins, 850 (1,572); 
goatskins, 352, (1,122) ; Ankara goatskins, 
none (46); other skins weighing 10 kilo- 
grams or more, none (4); tanned—goat- 
skins, 0.3 (11) ; and sheepskins, 5 (23). 

Hide and skin imports included: 
Green salted—hides and skins weigh- 
ing up to 10 kilograms, 32 (271) ; 10 kilo- 
grams and up to 18 kilograms, 52 (234): 
18 kilograms or more, 366 (4,060) ;: dry— 
sheepskins, none (11); hides and skins 
weighing up to 6 kilograms, 365 (603); 
6 kilograms and up to 10, 133 (726): 10 
kilograms or more, 1,139 (4,589). Sole- 
leather imports amounted to 8 kilograms 
as against 106 kilograms. 


SITUATION IN SHOE INDUSTRY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The recession experienced in the South 
African shoe industry in 1947 continued 
into the first quarter of 1948, but an up- 
swing got under way which became quite 
marked in April. 

Production reports were received from 
firms which supplied about 92 percent of 
the national output. They indicate that 
in the first quarter of 1948, 902,631 pairs 
of men’s and youths’ shoes were produced, 
868,420 pairs of women’s and misses’, 
230,119 pairs of children’s, 91,038 pairs of 
infants’ hard-sole, 34,629 pairs of infants’ 
soft-sole, 100,220 pairs of slippers with 
leather uppers, and 244,049 pairs of slip- 
pers with fabric uppers. The greatest 
single decrease from output in the first 
quarter of 1947 was in the manufacture 
of men’s civilian shoes (119,639 pairs), 
but the total decrease in all types of 
leather boots and shoes was 275,303 pairs, 
and all slippers, 61,610 pairs. 

By April 1948 the industry began to be 
stabilized. Old stocks of outmoded foot- 
wear, some of which were of relatively 
low-quality, were largely disposed of by 
bargain sales, and merchants again began 
ordering in quantities, which encouraged 
shoe factories to increase production. 
Significant gains were made in the manu- 
facture of men’s and women’s shoes, in- 
fants’ hard-soled shoes, women’s, misses’, 
and children’s slippers. Although the 


April gains were substantial, Production 
of men’s leather shoes for the periog 
January 1 to April 30, was still down by | 
137,289 as compared with the corre. 
sponding period of 1947. 

Total production of women’s and 
misses’ leather shoes, on the other hang 
registered a net gain of over 44,000 pairs 





Other substantial increases occurred jp 
the production of slippers with fabric 
uppers, so that the total manufacture of 


all slippers from January 1 to April 39 | 


was increased by over 20,000 pairs in 
comparison with the like period in 1947, 
Satisfaction was expressed in footwear. 
manufacturing circle with an announce. 
ment that regulations governing the im. 
portation of South African footwear into 
Kenya, Rhodesia, and other British co. 
onies in Africa were to be liberalized. 


Machinery. 


- * 
Aericultural] 
we, 
MANUFACTURE OF TRACK-LAYING TRACTOR. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The manufacture in Czechoslovakia of 
a track-laying tractor for use in forestry 
operations and on large farms, is ex- 
pected to begin this year at the Cesko- 
moravaka-Kolben-Dunck Works, states 
an Official journal. This tractor, pow- 
ered by a Tatra air-cooled, 55-horse- 
power Diesel engine with direct fuel in- 
jection will have an electric starter, a 
headlight, four forward speeds and three 
reverse, a thrust of 7,700 pounds, and 
total weight of 9,900 pounds. It also has 
an external drive for the propulsion of 
other machinery. 


FINANCING 
MACHINERY 


STATE OF JALISCO, MEXICO, 
PURCHASE OF FARM 


In addition to a credit of 3,500,000 pesos 
(latest rate, 6.85 pesos US$1) granted 
by the State of Jalisco, Mexico, for land 
development and cultivation, a credit of 
500,000 pesos has been made available to 
finance the purchase of farm machinery. 

There is some doubt as to whether the 
machinery can be obtained, as local deal- 
are reported to be dissatisfied 
with the State government’s plan for 
financing. 


ers 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MEDICINAL HERBS MIGHT Be EXPORTED 
FROM AFGHANISTAN 


Trade sources in Afghanistan report 
that medicinal herbs could be exported 
if foreign demand were sufficiently at- 
tractive. It is only by examination and 
analysis of samples, however, that the 
relative merits and usefulness of these 
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medicinal botanicals can be ascertained 
by prospective importers. 


HosPITAL, CLINICS, AND DISPENSARIES 
OPENED IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A new charity and workers’ hospital, 
reported to have modern services and 
equipment, and several new clinics and 
dispensaries were recently opened in 
Azua, Dominican Republic. In addition, 
three mobile medical units and three 
mobile dental units were recently put in 
operation to serve social-security-fund 
participants living in remote sections of 
the Republic where Government serv- 
ices are not otherwise available. 


PROPOSAL TO INSURE ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF 
CODEINE, GERMANY 


German drug manufacturers have 
submitted a proposal to the Narcotics 
Subcommittee of the German Legisla- 
ture for Bavaria Laenderrat to insure 
an adequate supply of codeine in all of 
Germany, based on the collection of 
1,380 tons of poppy capsules from the 
1947 crop, which is expected to yield 
about 4,000 kilograms of morphine. 
Shortages of codeine in the U. S. Zone, 
as well as in Berlin, have been critical 
at times. 


Cop-LIvER-O1L IMPORTS, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Imports of cod-liver oil into the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
first quarter of 1948 were valued at 
US$69,800. April imports had a value 
of US$61,200. 


OUTPUT OF CAMPHOR, JAPAN 


During the 2 months April and May 
1948, 312 metric tons of camphor oil were 
produced in Japan. The output of crude 
and refined camphor in that period 
amounted to 249 and 90 tons, re- 
spectively 


PRODUCTION OF VETERINARY BIOLOGICALS, 
IRAN 


The main producer of veterinary bio- 
logicals in Iran is the Razi Institute lo- 
cated in Hessarak. It is. under the 
administration of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Production of biologicals reported by 
the Institute during 1946-47 (March 21, 
1946, through March 20, 1947) was as 
follows: Anti-anthrax vaccine, 5,464,000 
doses; anti-rinderpest vaccine, 14,000 
doses; anti-sheep-pox vaccine, 2,184,000 
doses; anti-blackleg vaccine, 336,000 
doses; anti-pasteurellosis (hemorrhagic 
septicemia) vaccine, 104,000 doses; and 
all other veterinary biologicals, 17,000 
doses, 


PURCHASES OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
PANAMA 


There is no domestic production of 
animal health remedies in Panama. 
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The ministry of Agriculture distributes 
approximately 50 percent of the veteri- 
nary biologicals and is practically a 
monopoly buyer of pharmaceutical vet- 
erinary products. The Ministry is re- 
ported to employ the bid method in 
effecting its purchases. 

Veterinary-biological imports in 1947 
were valued at $27,559, of which the Min- 
istry’s purchases amounted to almost 
$14,000. Purchases of anti-hog-cholera 
serum alone amounted to more than 
$6,000. Imports of veterinary pharma- 
ceuticals for the same period totaled 
$8,334; the Ministry’s purchases exceeded 
$8,000. An animal tonic product in the 
pharmaceutical group had a valuation 
of more than $2,500. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES IN ‘TURKEY 


Animal health remedies are produced 
by two large Government organizations 
in Turkey which manufacture serums 
and other medicines for free distribu- 
tion. In addition, there are four sec- 
toral laboratories in the country. These 
two large manufacturers and the sec- 
toral laboratories produce 34 kinds of 
serums, vaccines, and other biological 
substances. Production is reported to 
vary according to the need. The output 
of anthrax vaccine amounted to 320,435 
doses in 1944 and only 85,000 doses in 
1945, that of hog-cholera serum in- 
creased from 9,300 doses in 1943 to 34,- 
800 doses in 1945, and that of tetanus 
vaccine in 1942 totaled 30,400 doses and 
322,850 doses in 1944. No tetanus vac- 
cine was produced in 1943 or 1945. Vac- 
cines and serums are distributed through 
the veterinary officials in the villages and 
the directors of veterinary affairs in 
towns and cities. The necessary serums 
or vaccines are supplied free of charge 
to an area where a disease is reported, 
and additional trained personnel are 
provided. The manufacture of the inoc- 
ulants and vaccines and the control of 
epidemics are regarded as a responsi- 
bility of the State. 


U. S. IMPoRTS OF COD-LIVER OIL 


Imports of cod-liver oil into the United 
States during the first half of 1948 in- 
creased by more than 27 percent over the 
total for the like period of the preced- 
ing year. Such imports in the 1948 
months under review amounted to 8,350,- 
488 pounds, compared with 6,535,013 
pounds in the first 6 months of 1947. 


MEDICINAL CHEMICALS FOR VETERINARY USE 
IMPORTED DUTY-FREE, URUGUAY 


Importation of medicinals and raw ma- 
terials for the preparation of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties is reported to be observed 
carefully by Uruguayan authorities. The 
policy of issuing import licenses has been 
rather liberal in this field. 

A law is now under consideration which 
would substantially reduce the customs 


duties on these articles. The veterinary- 
product industry, important to Uruguay’s 
livestock, is the object of benevolent sur- 
veillance, and medicinal chemicals for 
veterinary use have always been admitted 
duty-free. 

Cattle were reported to be in good 
health during the first quarter of 1948, 
and many owners were said to be con- 
trolling foot-and-mouth disease by using 
vaccines. 


U. S. IMPORTS OF PSYLLIUM SEED 


Arrivals of psyllium seed in the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1948 
increased by approximately 65 percent 
over the amount in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Such imports during the 
1948 period amounted to 2,164,603 
pounds, against 1,315,491 pounds in the 
first 6 months of 1947. 


DruGs OF ANIMAL ORIGIN IMPORTED INTO 
U.S. 


Imports of drugs of animal origin into 
the United States declined sharply during 
the first half of this year, as compared 
with the comparable period of 1947. The 
total for the January—June period of 1948 
was 2,531,905 pounds, against 8,979,713 
pounds in the comparable 1947 period. 


Motion Pictures 
and k.quipment 


IMPORTS OF UNITED SBATES FILMS INTO 
ICELAND CURTAILED 


Imports of 35-mm. entertainment mo- 
tion pictures into Iceland have been 
drastically curtailed, particularly since 
the beginning of 1948, because of the 
shortage of foreign currencies, especially 
dollars. During the summer, several 
theaters in Reykjavik. were closed at 
varying intervals because of the lack of 
films. Those which remained open 
showed chiefly prewar films. 

Moving-picture attendance in Iceland 
is particularly high, especially during the 
winter when the days are short and the 
nights long. Icelanders consider motion 
pictures as one of the best and cheapest 
forms of recreation. 

Several exhibitors in Reykjavik are 
distressed over the possible closing of 
the theaters this fall if films are not 
imported from abroad. The local popu- 
lation prefers United States pictures. 
The manager of the Nyja Bio recently 
visited the United States in an endeavor 
to persuade film-distributing companies 
to accept Icelandic crowns in part pay- 
ment for the rental of their films. 

Since the beginning of 1948 imported 
films chiefly have come from Denmark. 
Many of these films, which are of 
Russian, Swedish, French, Hungarian, 
Finnish, and German origin, have Danish 
subtitles added. Imports of British films 
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have slackened somewhat recently. In 
1947, of the total of 269 feature films im- 
ported, 197 were United States produc- 
tions, 36 were British features, 11 Swed- 
ish, 10 Danish, 9 French, and 6 Russian. 
The Nyja Bio, which under normal cir- 
cumstances exhibits an average of 70 
films per year from the United States, 
had imported only 8 up to early Septem- 
ber this year. Allocations for the im- 
portation of film total 800,000 crowns 
($123,000) for 1948, but only about half 
this sum has been granted in the form of 
foreign credits. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


Mexico does not require import per- 
mits for educational films. The United 
States Information Service imports films 
on free entry permits through the facili- 
ties granted by the Mexican Foreign Of- 
fice. Commercial houses do not pay a 
specific customs duty but do pay a 5 per- 
cent ad valorem charge. This ad va- 
lorem charge is not assessed on imports 
of 2 x 2 slides in sets for educational 
purposes. Educational films destined to 
be shown to the general public must be 
censored, for which the charge is 6 pesos 
per reel. Films imported by commercial 
houses and sold to private organizations 
or individuals do not resquire censorship. 

In addition to films distributed by the 
United States Information Service, cer- 
tain 35-mm. educational and documen- 
tary shorts are being reduced to 16-mm. 
by Cinematografica Latino Americana, 
S. A. (CLASA); Sterling, S. A.; and Es- 
pana Mexico Argentina, S. A. de C. V. 
Two new film libraries have been formed 
in 1948 to distribute 16-mm. films—Ster- 
ling, S. A. and Deksa. 

The number of schools and churches 
equipped with film strips and 2 x 2 slide 
projectors are estimated as follows: 20 
elementary schools, 75 high schools, 50 
private schools, 25 universities, and 250 
churches. It is believed that there are no 
schools which have visual-education de- 
partments as known in the United States. 
Schools usually delegate a person to at- 
tend to the necessary duties whenever 
the occasion demands. The United 
States Information Service is assisting 
the National University, the National 
Normal School, and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education in organizing and set- 
ting up visual-education departments. 

On August 19, 1948, in Mexico City, the 
Ministry of Public Education, in col- 
laboration with commercial agencies, 
opened a 1-week exhibition on the latest 
methods used in the United States in the 
field of audio-visual education. The ex- 
hibits included 16-mm. educational films 
and equipment for both urban and rural 
use. The Ministry of Public Education 
presented a program featuring the 
theater as an aid to education. Confer- 
ences were held by the British Broad- 
casting System explaining the possibili- 
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ties of radio in the educational field, and 
the United States Information Service 
presented a series of films on audio- 
visual education in the United States. 
The exposition, a nonprofit undertaking, 
invited commercial enterprises, import- 
ers, and retailers of audio-visual equip- 
ment to exhibit. 

Market potentialities for the sale and 
distribution of 16-mm. educational films 
to Mexican educational and industrial 
organizations are very good, but there is 
little or no market to commercial out- 
lets except to lending libraries. A large 
majority of educational institutions are 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. No foreign-exchange con- 
trol exists at the present time in Mexico. 
The pioneering work in developing the 
use of 16-mm. educational films has been 
done by the United States Information 
Service, aided by a large subsidiary of a 
United States manufacturer of photo- 
graphic goods, and other commercial 
agencies. The use of 16-mm. films is still 
in its infancy in Mexico. In the first 5 
months of 1948, the United States Infor- 
mation Service eXhibited a total of 2,305 
of its films to Mexican audiences. 

The market potentialities of all equip- 
ment used in production, distribution, 
and exhibition in professional and ama- 
teur fields are excellent. The largest 
distributor of this merchandise is re- 
ported to have a complete line of photo- 
graphic supplies and 700 authorized 
dealers throughout the Republic of 
Mexico. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


In August 1948, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment requested the Bioscoop Bond to 
agree to the showing for 40 weeks United 
States feature films in each film quota 
year. The Bond in considering this 
suggestion, however, made certain 
changes. Regulations are now in effect 
which will allow United States features 
to be shown for 18 weeks in the first 6 
months and for 20 weeks during the 
following 6 months of the film quota 
year ending August 26, 1949, a total of 
38 weeks for the year. With the open- 
ing of a Netherland studio which will 
produce feature pictures, allowances will 
have to be made for the showing of do- 
mestically produced films. 

In the 6-month period which began 
August 26, 1948, the show-weeks for 
Netherland films will be taken propor- 
tionately from the show-weeks pre- 
viously allotted to United States and 
other foreign films. The result of this 
ruling will be that in actuality United 
States films will be allowed less than 38 
weeks of playing time. The extent of 
the reduction in the United States quota 
will depend on how many Netherland 
features are produced. It is expected 
that domestic production will not exceed 


three pictures per year, so it is likely the 
United States quota will be between 3¢ 
and 38 weeks of playing time. 

The Cinetone Studios at Duivendrecht 
(near Amsterdam), operated by the 
Bioscoop Bond, opened officially op 
August 21 and shooting has begun on 
their first postwar feature “But Not in 
Vain.” The Bond is reported to have 
invested about 1,000,000 guilders ($3g0,. 
000) in equipping the studios. There 
are two sound stages and various tech. 
nical shops (carpentry, painting, anq 
electric) for the preparation of sets, 
The studios are well sound-proofed and 
special air-conditioning has been in. 
stalled to control moisture. The studios 
have their own laboratory for develop. 
ing and printing films and synchroniz- 
ing sound. All sound equipment is of 
Netherland (Philips) manufacture: 
cameras and lighting equipment are 
Netherland, United States, and British. 

The Bioscoop Bond has rented the 
studios for the production of this first 
feature to the Netherlands Interstate 
Film Production, N. V., Amsterdam, 
which is a newly organized corporation. 
It is estimated that production costs of 
“But Not In Vain” will be about 350,000 
guilders. This film will be produced in 
the Dutch and English languages and 
will have two separate casts. Both ver- 
sions will, however, be filmed concur- 
rently and with the same sets and cos- 
tumes. It is expected that the principal 
difficulties to be encountered in this new 
venture will be in the lack of trained and 
experienced technical personnel. 

The conflict between Amsterdam film 
distributors and the press over the matter 
of unfavorable film reviews, which led to 
the suspension of newspaper motion-pic- 
ture advertisements in Amsterdam on 
August 5, spread to Alkmaar on August 
12. Exhibitors attempted to print their 
own advertisements but were unable to 
give them wide or effective distribution. 
After 21 days without newspaper ads, 
Amsterdam exhibitors met in conference 
with the editor of the Volkskrant and 
presented their views. They claimed 
that the reviews in the Volkskrant were 
continuously and unwarrantedly biased 
and unfavorable and that they did not 
represent the views of any large section 
of the public. The editor agreed that for 
the next 3 months he would read all film 
criticisms and attempt to keep undue 
bias out of print. This arrangement was 
satisfactory to the exhibitors and on 
August 26 the advertisements were re- 
placed in the Volkskrant, whereupon the 
other newspapers also accepted them. 
The Alkmaar exhibitors followed suit 
immediately. 


MOTION PICTURES IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal's policy of curtailing sharply 
all imports of United States goods has 
carried with it a constant threat that 
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jmports of motion pictures and remit- 
tances of lease-revenue would likewise 
be reduced. Early in July the Corpora- 
tive Technical Council requested from 
distributors their records of dollar re- 
mittances covering the past 3 years. 

At the same time it was announced 
that importation of motion pictures was 
suspended pending results of a study of 
the situation by the Superior Foreign 
Trade Commission. The Corporative 
Technical Council gave assurances that 
the suspension was temporary and ad- 
mitted that United States participation 
in 1948 would probably be allowed at the 
1947 level. This was verified officially 
on August 6 when the Corporative Tech- 
nical Council notified distributors that 
they would be permitted to remit in 
1948 the same amount of dollars re- 
mitted in 1947 and that United States 
fim imports this year could not ex- 
ceed those for 1947. A total of. $600,- 
000 was allocated, $534,000 for remit- 
tances of revenue and $66,000 for pur- 
chases of raw film. As 1947 was an 
excellent year for distributors of United 
States films, the restrictive Measures 
finally taken are indeed mild and must 
be considered very satisfactory. 

There are three films now in produc- 
tion in Portuguese studios. One of them 
is being made under joint Portuguese- 
Brazilian interests, with filming in both 
countries; it is not expected to be ready 
for release for at least a year. 

Of three motion-picture theaters now 
under construction in Lisbon, two are 
progressing very slowly. The other, 
which is an Arthur Rank project, is ex- 
pected to be ready for opening in the 
fall of 1949. Being the newest and most 
modern theater in Lisbon and showing 
only British films, it will offer serious 
competition to United States distribu- 
tors. 

Attendance figures for 1947, published 
by the Instituto Nacional de Estatistica, 
show an increase of almost 3,000 shows 
and more than 2,000,000 spectators over 
the 1946 records. In 1947, total attend- 
ance at 55,685 showings was 19,488,000. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF HERRING OIL IN U. K. 


The first herring-oil factory in Great 
Britain has been erected by the Herring 
Industry Board at Wick, Caithness, Scot- 
land. Northern ports will supply this 
plant with surplus herring which cannot 
be absorbed by the markets. The oil will 
be used in the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts, 


TUNISIAN OLIVE-O1IL SITUATION 


Production of edible olive oil in Tu- 
nisia in the 1948-49 season (November 


October 16, 1948 


1, 1948, to October 31, 1949) is expected 
to total 45,000 to 50,000 metric tons. 
About 5,500 tons of olive foots oil also 
will be produced. Olive-oil output for 
the decade 1930-39 averaged 44,150 tons 
of edible oil and 4,400 tons of olive foots 
oil. 

Revised figures for the output of edible 
olive oil and olive-oil exports subsequent 
to 1939, according to official sources, are 
as follows: 


Tunisian Olive-Oil Output and Exports 
[In metric tons] 


: Total | Quantities Used by Exports, 

Crop year ! “Co re ¢ salend: 

rop year’ | output | Cinlized”” producers TT 
1939-40 73,542 | 64,452| 6,348 | 23,860 
1940-41 15,058 | 11,745] 2,618 | 7, 343 
1941-42 24,341 | 19, 959 | 3, 052 | 611 
1942-43 34, 107 | 29, 564 | 1, 468 | 1, 765 
1943-44 41, 830 38, 017 | 1, 837 11, 833 
1944-45 58, 798 | 51, 043 | 2,612 | 27, 649 
1945-46 8, 000 | 2, 210 | 1, 353 | 146 
1946-47 19, 000 12, 522 2,331 | 10 
1947-48 318, 000 9, 453 | 1,110 |. ae 

1 Crop year, November to October, inclusive. 

2? Calendar year indicated by the second year appear- 


ing in first column, 
Provisional. 


As a result of the shortage of olive oil 
in Tunisia during the past 3 years, this 
commodity has continued on the ra- 
tioned list during the 1947-48 season. 
The monthly ration for July was set at 
one-half liter (0.53 quart) per person. 
Available stocks, including imported 
seed oils, appear to be barely adequate to 
meet consumption needs until November 
1948 when the first new-crop oil will be 
available. 

Official sources indicate that in the 
period October 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, 
imports of seed oils into Tunisia 
amounted to 2,319 metric tons, consist- 
ing of crude peanut oil from India and 
refined peanut oil from West Africa. 
An additional 900 tons of these oils were 
expected before the end of the season. 

On the basis of a monthly individual 
ration ranging from four-tenths to one- 
half a liter, Tunisia needs about 17,000 
tons of oil annually. On a normal unra- 
tioned basis, domestic consumption ag- 
gregates about 30,000 metric tons. The 
yield expected during the 1948-49 sea- 
son should therefore be sufficient to sup- 
ply domestic needs and leave an export- 
able surplus of about 15,000 metric tons. 
The bulk of this surplus will go to France, 
although some oil will be available for 
other countries within the limitations 
imposed by present controls and eco- 
nomic agreements. 

There have been no exports of olive oil 
in commercial quantities from Tunisia 
since December 1, 1945. 





The improved supply situation caused 
the Austrian Ministry of Commerce and 
Reconstruction to remove shaving cream 
from rationing as of June 15, 1948. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 7 months of 1948 de- 
creased in value $650,000 from those in 
the corresponding period of 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $3,590,000 and $4,240,000, 
respectively. 


EXPORTS OF RED IRON OXIDE, SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of red iron oxide in the 
first half of 1948 declined 800 metric tons 
in quantity from those in the first half of 
1947. Totals were 6,608 tons and 7,409 
tons, respectively. 


Radio and 


Television 


RADIO-RECEIVER LICENSES, SWEDEN 


The number of radio-receiver licenses 
in effect in Sweden at the end of June 
1948 was 1,994,857, compared with 1,980,- 
785 at the end of March and 1,959,255 on 
December 31, 1947. Approximately 292 
licenses per 1,000 inhabitants were in 
force on June 30, 1948. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION LICENSES, U. K. 


Radio-receiving licenses in effect in the 
United Kingdom as of June 30, 1948, 
numbered 11,320,996, of which 53.846 
were for television. All of the television 
sets as well as the majority of the other 
sets were in England. 


Rubber and 
Products 


DATA ON RUBBER IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 


French Indochina’s production of nat- 
ural rubber in May 1948 totaled 3,591 
metric tons and was composed of 2,168 
tons of smoked sheets, 570 tons of crepe 
soles, 416 tons of other crepe, 405 tons of 
Sernamby, and 32 tons of latex. Pro- 
duction for the first 5 months of 1948 
totaled 13,380 metric tons, 2,805 tons 
more than the output in the like period 
of 1947. At the end of May, 51,500 hec- 
tares of rubber were under exploitation 
as compared with 38,400 hectares as of 
June 1, 1947. (One hectare=2.471 
acres.) 

Consumption of natural rubber by the 
rubber-product industry of French Indo- 
china for the first 6 months of 1948 was 
abcut 704 metric tons. 

Exportation of rubber for the first half 
of 1948, as compiled from ships’ bills of 
lading, amounted to 16,123 metric tons. 
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Figures published by the statistical office 
of the Customs are somewhat higher. 
Exports for July 1948 totaled 5,849 metric 
tons, as compared with shipments of 
3,431 tons in June, 2,941 tons in May, 
and 2,511 tons in April. 

At the end of June 1948, stocks of rub- 
ber on hand in warehouses on rubber 
plantations was estimated at 4,500 metric 
tons and in warehouses in the Saigon- 
Cholon area, 4,299 metric tons. 

The handling tax for the third quarter 
of 1948 remained the same for smoked 
sheets at 1.42 piasters per 100 kilograms, 
gross weight. The tax for latex was 
raised from 1.17 to 1.20 piasters, and for 
liquid latex from 1.06 to 1.09 piasters. 
(One piaster=$0.07950 United States 
currency.) A special ad valorem tax is 
levied on domestic consumption and on 
the exportation of rubber. This tax, pri- 
marily for revenue purposes, is fixed at 
3 percent of the average price of rubber 
at Singapore between the first and last 
days of any given month, to operate 
from the tenth day of the following 
month. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
Equipment 


NEw DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Among the new articles becoming gen- 
erally available to chemists in the United 
Kingdom, the glass heating mantle for 
flasks is probably the most important, 
says the foreign press. At least two 
British firms reportedly are now produc- 
ing these mantles. 

Other new developments reported in- 
clude: Several types of balances, a new 
series of laboratory centrifuges, a poly- 
styrene weighing bottle which substitutes 
for and reputedly has some advantages 
over the glass article, a magnetic stirrer, 
a vibratory shaker, and labolox support 
frames for building up complicated 
apparatus. 

Numerous process developments in the 
application of electrical controls are re- 
ported which are especially suitable for 
the control of plastic-molding presses, 
radio-frequency apparatus, heat treat- 
ment of metals, and photographic proc- 
essing. 

A new electronic microscope, which 
presents several features to distinguish 
it from the known types, has been de- 
signed in a British research laboratory, 
according to the foreign press. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT, U. K. 


Small laboratory equipment of recent 
development shown at the Physical So- 
ciety’s Exhibition in London (England) 
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included a high-intensity hydrogen dis- 
charge lamp which featured a complete 
transparent Vitreosil envelope, according 
to the British press. Its use is said to 
obviate the necessity of orientating the 
source to face a waxed-on quartz window, 
and to enable the lamp to run at a higher 
temperature without a water cooling sys- 
tem. The lamp is being tested in the 
company’s laboratory. Asa result of the 
use of the complete fused quartz envelope, 
lamps reportedly can be reserviced ap- 
proximately 12 times. The principal ap- 
plication of the lamp as a source of ultra- 
violet radiation is in spectroscopy, the 
report states. 

At the exhibition, a range of combus- 
tion tubes which were first produced a 
year ago were shown. The range has 
been expanded within the year to include 
new shapes for special applications. 
Tubes of bore sizes 14 inch to 2 inches, 
usable at temperatures up to 1,500 de- 
grees C., are available. 

Four sizes of pestles and mortars of 
alumina were offered as substitutes for 
agat pieces which are in short supply. 
Tubes and crucibles of alumina, mag- 
nesia, and mullite, and thimbles of beryl- 
lia, thoria, and zirconia were shown. 
These refractories may be used at tem- 
peratures above 2,000 degrees C., the re- 
port stated. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS: SUPPLY SITUATION 
IMPROVED, U. K. 


The supply of laboratory apparatus in 
the United Kingdom improved steadily 
in the main lines of production during 
1947 and early 1948, according to the 
British press. Further improvements in 
supply are expected by the end of the 
year. 

Difficulties were largely overcome in 
the porcelainware field, and in several 
quarters new plants had gone into pro- 
duction. Other items contributing to 
the general improvement are rubber 
tubing and bungs, and filter paper. 
Supplies of these items are adequate, and 
deliveries are not usually subject to 
delay. 

The supply of the more common ap- 
paratus, such as beakers and flasks, im- 
proved slightly in all the smaller sizes, 
but delays of 6 to 9 months still were 
occurring (in April) in the delivery of 
any particular size from most of the big 
makers, especially in the larger sizes 
of 5 liters or over. 

Deliveries of special thermometers 
were held up because of the lack of 
skilled craftsmen and were often 12 
months behind. Ordinary thermome- 
ters were readily available, however. 

Graduated glassware in the more 
nearly standard sizes and types was 
available for immediate delivery, but 
shipments of the larger sizes were de- 
layed because the supply of blanks for 
graduating was insufficient. 


The normal good analytical type of 
balance, and the less-expensive type in g 
case or on board for industrial Purposes, 
were usually available from stock, 
Microbalances, and the _ air-damped 
types, however, were harder to procure 
and were expected to continue so for 
some time. Here, again, the scarcity of 


skilled craftsmen was the greatest 
draw-back. 
The difficulties associated with re. 


placing ordinary laboratory metalware, 
such as clamps, bossheads, and retort 
stands, is attributed almost entirely to 
lack of ferrous-casting supplies. Where 
possible, steps are being taken to revert 
to nonferrous castings, and to the use 
of aluminum instead of steel sheet, al- 
though by so doing the price necessarily 
will be increased. 


Shipbuilding 


ORDERS FOR FISHING VESSELS WITHDRAWN, 
GERMANY 


Orders for fishing vessels for the Elbe 
River and Weser River districts of Ger- 
many have been withdrawn, with the 
exception of two vessels which were 
scheduled for launching in August and 
September at Hamburg by Deutsche 
Werft. 

Most of the new construction has been 
stopped as a result of the refusal of own- 
ers to accept reichsmark estimates in 
Deutsche marks (about 1,250,000 reichs- 
marks per fishing vessel). This affects 
the construction of 12 new vessels in the 
Weser River district alone. 

In the discussion of more-favorable 
contract conditions, the question of long- 
term investment credits is expected to 
play a decisive part, but this will remain 
in abeyance until the beginning of opera- 
tions of the Loan Bank at Frankfort. 
In the meantime, private creditors under 
the leadership of the “Alliance” insur- 
ance concern have offered a long-term 
credit of 500,000 Deutsche marks against 
mortgages; owners are expected to raise 
an additional 100,000 Deutsche marks. 
Pending the availability of long-term 
credits, an amount of 600,000 Deutsche 
marks is stated to be sufficient to proceed 
with the work on the construction of 
four or five new vessels. 

As a result of increased prices of basic 
materials, prewar estimates of 450,000 
to 500,000 Deutsche marks per fishing 
vessel no longer apply. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS, TURKEY 


A renegotiated contract signed in June 
1948 by the Turkish State Seaways with 
the Ansaldo Shipyards, an Italian or- 
ganization, provides for the construction 
of four ships instead of eight as called for 
in the original contract. Two of the ships 
are to be 6,000 gross tons, and two are 
to be 2,000 gross tons. They are ex- 
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pected to be completed in about 20 
months. 

Arrangements have been made with a 
United States yard for repair of four of 
the six passenger-cargo ships purchased 
in the United States under the provisions 
of Public Law No. 75. These repairs are 
to be financed by an $8,000,000 credit re- 
ceived from the Export-Import Bank. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF OILS AND PERFUME MATERIALS, 
GERMANY 


Imports into the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many in the first half of 1948 included 
the following products: Essential Oils, 
valued at $59,579; floral absolutes, con- 
cretes, and mixtures of essential and 
floral oils, $35,601; perfume and flavor 
materials, $4,050, as reported by the 
Joint Export Import Agency, Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 


ITALY’S EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Italian exports of essential oils and 
turpentine in the month of May 1948 
amounted to 46 metric tons, bringing 
the January—May total up to 318 metric 
tons, according to the Italian Central In- 
stitute of Statistics. 


SHORTAGE OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, EAST 
BENGAL, PAKISTAN 


In East Bengal, Pakistan, there is a 
shortage of hair oils, tooth pastes, soaps, 
and toilet articles, a situation which has 
caused a steep rise in prices. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS OF HAIR NETS AND STRAW BRAIDS, 
TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tsingtao, China, 
in August 1948, included 12,874 gross of 
human hair nets and 2,275,200 yards of 
straw braids, as compared with 6,501 
gross of hair nets and 14,400 yards of 
straw braids in August of 1947. Cumu- 
lative totals for the first 8 months of 1948 
show exports of 218,055 gross of hair nets 
and 4,089,600 yards of straw braids. 


TIENTSIN’S (CHINA) INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


North China’s leading national spin- 
ning and weaving enterprise took over 
seven Japanese cotton mills in Tientsin 
after World War II. They have since 
been functioning smoothly with some 
330,000 spindles and 8,600 looms. Their 
output in 1947 totaled approximately 
4,000,000 pieces of cotton cloth and 45,- 
000 packages of cotton yarn. They used 
about 939,000 piculs of cotton annually. 
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(One picul=133'3 pounds.) Four other 
mills in the vicinity have 84,706 spindles. 
A fifth mill with 10,000 spindles was lost 
to the Communists. 

In 1947, Tientsin imported 3,660 metric 
tons of raw cotton, of which 3,624 tons 
came from the United States. Imports 
of wood totaled 40,593 tons, the United 
Kingdom having supplied 23,998 tons 
and the United States, 13,262. Exports 
of wool, in tons, with the United States 
share in parentheses, amounted to: 
Camel’s wool, 12,584 (6,330); sheep’s 
wool, 35,023 (34,552) ; goat’s wool, 30,464 
(13,596). 

Tientsin exported 567 tons of carpets, 
as compared with 344 in 1946. The 
United States took the largest portion, 
or 541 tons, followed by Hong Kong and 
Canada. Those going to the United 
States were chiefly hooked rugs with cut 
or semicut patterns. Most of them were 
made from shoddy wool with jute back- 
ing. The more expensive types were not 
exported because of the tremendous gap 
between the prices in the United States 
and the prices ruling on the Tientsin 
market. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s exports of woolen yarns con- 
tinued to decline and totaled only 40,754 
kilograms in the first quarter of 1948 as 
compared with 140,594 kilograms in the 
first quarter of 1947 and 112,206 in the 
fourth quarter. Argentina took approxi- 
mately 90 percent. Because of the de- 
crease, some spinning mills were obliged 
to interrupt or to reduce their opera- 
tions. 

Imports of woolen fabrics in the first 
quarter totaled 172,440 kilograms as 
against 45,656 in the first and 19,037 in 
the last quarters of 1947. Principal sup- 
pliers were the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Canada, and France. Exports of woolen 
fabrics declined to 1,844 kilograms. They 
totaled 44,989 kilograms in the first quar- 
ter of last year and 6,288 in the fourth 
quarter. Colombia took approximately 
75 percent. 

Cotton-yarn production continued ac- 
tive, and approximately 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams were produced in the first quarter 
of 1948. Imports of cotton fiber 
amounted to 67,840 kilograms as com- 
pared with 403,166 in the first quarter 
and 40,733 in the fourth quarter of last 
year. 

Imports of cotton fabrics declined to 
48,463 kilograms as against 524,326 in 
the first quarter of 1947 and 75,736 in the 
last quarter. Principal suppliers were 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, and Belgium. Mixed fabrics 
(cotton and wool, and cotton and rayon) 
totaled 9,258 kilograms, compared with 
88,842 and 12,250 in the first and fourth 
quarters of 1947. 

Importation of rayon yarns amounted 
to 79,814 kilograms in the first quarter of 


1948 as compared with 221,235 in the 
first and 14,517 in the last quarter of 
1947. Chief sources were the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Netherlands. Consumption of rayon 
yarns was estimated at 130,000 kilograms. 

Approximately 15,000 kilograms of 
rayon woven goods and 90,000 kilograms 
of rayon knitted goods were produced in 
the first quarter. Imports of rayon 
fabrics (principally woven goods) de- 
creased to 17,964 kilograms from 262,718 
in the first and 31,726 in the fourth 
quarter of the preceding year. 

Imports of silk fabrics totaled 233 kilo- 
grams. Switzerland supplied 198 kilo- 
grams and France, 35. 

No significant variations were observed 
in the clothing industry in the first 
quarter of this year. Prices in general 
remained at high levels. Imports in- 
cluded (in kilograms) lingerie, 3,629; 
handkerchiefs and neckties, 689; sports 
and beach wear, including shoes, 355; 
ready-made clothing in general, 1,610. 
Exports included (in kilograms) ready- 
made clothing in general, 361; sweaters, 
windbreakers, and pull-overs, 1,624; and 
mufflers, 16. In addition, 414 pairs of 
nonleather gloves, 7,182 pairs of stock- 
ings other than nylon, and 810 pairs of 
nylon stockings were imported; 117 pairs 
of nonleather gloves were exported. 


PRODUCTION IN PARAGUAY 


Various textile items in Paraguay were 
among the country’s few categories 
which showed an over-all increase in 
production in 1947 over the preceding 
year. Output in 1947, in kilograms, with 
1946 figures in parentheses, was as fol- 
lows: Cotton fiber, 11,517,000 (10,050,- 
000); cotton cloth, 687,839 (784,014) ; 
wool cloth, 285,196 (96,052) ; rayon cloth, 
38,675 (15,230). 


Cotton and Products 
TRADE OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Exports of cotton fiber from French 
Equatorial Africa dropped to 21,064 
metric tons in 1947 from 24,762 tons in 
1946. In 1938 only 9,873 tons were ex- 
ported. 

Principal increases in imports, in tons, 
were cotton cloth, to 1,937 in 1947 from 
1,197 in 1946 and 1,426 in 1938, and cotton 
blankets to 204 in 1947 from only 28 in 
the preceding year and 130 in 1938. 


CANADA’S COTTON IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of raw cotton from 
Mexico, Egypt, and Brazil increased 
sharply in the first 6 months of 1948, 
partially offsetting the marked decline 
in imports of United States staple, ac- 
cording to a Canadian trade publication. 
In the 6-month period, 95,356,044 pounds 
of raw cotton were imported as compared 
with 117,048,446 pounds in the like period 
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of 1947. The amounts (in pounds) sup- 
plied by the principal sources (with 1947 
figures in parentheses) were as follows: 
United States, 39,308,781 (100,566,206) ; 
Mexico, 45,533,668 (9,031,816) ; and Bra- 
zil, 7,043,732 (6,233,154). This is the 
first time that the United States has oc- 
cupied second place in selling raw cotton 
to Canadian mills. 


CoTTton Crop AND STOCKS, GREECE 


Ginning of the 1947 cotton crop in 
Greece was completed in June 1948, and 
11,000 metric tons of lint cotton were 
produced. The 1948 planted area is un- 
officially forecast at 107,000 acres, or ap- 
proximately the same as in 1947. Stocks 
on June 30, 1948, comprised 3,920 tons of 
indigenous and 1,030 tons of imported 
cotton. 


PARAGUAY ENDEAVORING TO INCREASE 
COTTON PRODUCTION 


Production of cotton in Paraguay in 
the year ended July 31, 1948, amounted 
to 34,814 bales of 450 pounds each. Ex- 
ports totaled 33,296 bales and consump- 
tion, 6,500 bales. Because of the impor- 
tance of cotton as one of Paraguay’s 
leading export crops, the Ministry of 
Economy is endeavoring to increase the 
production in the 1948-49 crop year. A 
new cotton and rayon spinning mill is 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
1948. With production of cotton fiber 
from the 1948-49 crop estimated at 57,- 
500 bales, domestic consumption will 
probably be from 8,000 to 9,000 bales. 


COTTON CROP AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Drought conditions in the Piura Val- 
ley, Peru, this season caused a reduction 
in cotton plantings for the second con- 
secutive year. Production in 1947-48 
totaled 1,490,000 quintals of 101 pounds. 
Spinning mills used 261,000 quintals, and 
1,390,000 quintals were exported, leaving 
stocks on July 31, 1948, of 553,229 quin- 
tals, as compared with an estimated 
714,229 quintals on July 31, 1947. The 
1948-49 crop has been forecast at about 
1,425,000 quintals—1,300,000 Tanguis and 
125,000 Pima. 

Exports of Peruvian cotton in the cal- 
endar year 1947 totaled 1,216,268 quin- 
tals or 86 percent of the production dur- 
ing the same year. Tanguis comprised 
83 percent of the total shipments. The 
United Kingdom was the principal desti- 
nation, followed by Colombia, Chile, and 
the United States which took more than 
half of the Pima cotton. Almost half 
the export in the period January—June 
1948 went to Colombia, Chile, and Bel- 
gium, but shipments to the United 
Kingdom were expected to increase in 
the July-December period. Other im- 
portant buyers were Poland, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and India. 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 
EGYPT’s RAYON-FABRIC MARKET 


The United Kingdom's strongest com- 
petitor for the Egyptian rayon-fabric 
market is Italy, according to a British 
trade publication. Egypt’s imports of 
all-rayon fabrics in the first quarter of 
1948 totaled 18 metric tons from the 
United Kingdom and 106 tons from all 
countries as compared with 139 tons and 
601 tons, respectively, in all of 1947. 
Italy was the chief supplier in 1946 and 
1947, with the United Kingdom in second 
place. 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS OF RAYON FABRICS 


Iraq has only one factory which pro- 
duces rayon fabrics, according to a for- 
eigr_-trade publication. Imports in 1947 
(in square meters) from the United King- 
dom amounted to 873,214; from Italy, 
2,670,696; Syria, 129,510; and other coun- 
tries, 382,166. 


Woo. Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Declared wooleexports to the United 
States from the Union of South Africa 
in August 1948 showed a marked decline 
from those in July and were also sub- 
stantially below declared exports during 
August 1947. The poundage exported 
during August 1948 with July figures in 
parentheses were: Greasy wool, 167,642 
(1,421,271); scoured, 41,516 (54,101); 
and greasy kKarakul carpet wool, 80,913 
(72,125). Exports of all types of wool to 
the United States in August 1947 totaled 
1,322,060 pounds and during July 1947, 
2,018,265 pounds. 

The new season opened in Capetown 
with active demand for superior wools; 
prices were 5 to 10 percent higher than 
closing sales prices of the 1947-48 season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
STRAW-BRAID EXPORTS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


In 1947, China exported through the 
port of Tientsin 268 metric tons of straw 
braids, of which the United States took 
188 tons. All were sold on forward con- 
tracts or firm offer cables. 


KapPox PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA AND FRENCH TOGOLAND 


The 1947 production of kapok in 
French West Africa amounted to about 
1,618 metric tons. The crop is largely 
gathered from wild trees by women and 
children. France and the French col- 
onies took 816 tons during 1947; Switzer- 
land, 26 tons; the Netherlands, 21; and 
Belgium, 20. Some kapok is used locally 
for making cushions and mattresses, but 
the largest part (883 metric tons in 1947) 
is exported. 

Production in French Togoland in 
1947 amounted to 815 metric tons of 
rough kapok, yielding 326 tons of fiber 
after processing in the three local mills. 


Of the 393 tons exported, 257 tons went 
to France, 72 to the Netherlands, 44 to 
Morocco, and 20 to Denmark. 


HEmp CROP, ITALY 


Italy’s hemp crop for 1948 is estj-. 
mated at 75,000 metric tons, according to 
a foreign-trade magazine, as compared 
with 59,000 tons in 1947. The Italian 
industry will use between 35,000 and 40,. 
000 tons, and the rest will be exported in 
the form of semimanufactured items. 


EXPORTS OF PIASSAVA, LIBERIA 


Annual exports of piassava (Raphiq 
vinifera palms) from Liberia average 
about 4,500,000 pounds, but with im. 
provements in preparation of the fiber 
and extension of transportation into the 
interior of the country, exports could be 
tripled. During 1947, the United States 
took 1,567,400 pounds; the Netherlands, 
2,362,956; the United Kingdom, 164,032 
pounds; France, 141,600; Belgium, 11,- 
200; Norway, 4,480; and Denmark, 3,920. 

The United States Economic Mission, 
in cooperation with the Liberian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, has 
undertaken a quality-improvement pro- 
gram in an effort to safeguard the pias- 
sava industry. 


EXPORTS OF RAW JUTE, PAKISTAN 


No licenses will be necessary for the 
export of raw jute from Pakistan to In- 
dia during the current shipment period 
ended December 31, 1948, according toa 
foreign-trade magazine. So far as other 
soft-currency countries are concerned, 
the Pakistan Ministry of Commerce an- 


nounced a quota allocation for the 
United Kingdom of 37,000 tons and for 
France, 20,000 tons, with smaller 


amounts totaling 30,000 tons for other 
countries. 


ry. 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PLAN OF GOVERNMENT TO IMPORT MORE 


LEAF FROM NONDOLLAR AREAS: IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


The Government of Ireland (Eire) is 
examining the whole position of tobacco 
imports, according to the foreign press, 
which states that consideration is being 
given to the possibility of obtaining 
larger supplies of leaf from nondollar 
areas, such as Turkey and South Afri- 
can countries. Government officials re- 
portedly were to discuss the plan with 
manufacturers before reaching any defi- 
nite decision. In the meantime, dollar 
allocations for tobacco have been made 
but can be utilized only with the approval 
of the Minister of Finance. 

Ireland has always depended on the 
United States for the bulk of its leaf- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


France Increases Prices on 
Coal, Electricity, and Gas 


On October 4, price increases went 
into effect in France with Cabinet ap- 
proval, for all coal, electricity, and gas, 
with gasoline costs rising on November 1. 
The increase for coal is 22.5 percent; for 
electricity for domestic use, 19.5 percent; 
and a 25 percent increase for gas used 
for cooking and by bakers. 


Chile Gets New Equipment To 
Expand Telephone Facilities 


With the clearance of large shipments 
of telephone equipment long interned in 
customs, the Cia. de Teléfonos de Chile 
intensified its work on improvements, 
repairs, and expansion of its present 
facilities. The new equipment will pro- 
vide 5,000 additional automatic lines to 
Santiago, but, according to a telephone 
company official, this represents only 
about 10 percent of current demand for 
new services. 


Mexican Customs Assuring 
Collection of Postal Tax 


The Ministry of Hacienda in Mexico 
signed an accord directed to the Direc- 
tor General of Customs stating that 
based on article 20 of the decree of 
August 20, 1948, and considering that 
the exportation by post consists largely 
of shipments made as gifts or as adver- 
tisements of national products, postal 
customhouses are ordered to guarantee 
the fiscal interest, if the value of the 
merchandise exceeds 100 pesos, for later 
determination whether these articles are 
or are not subject to the surtax of 15 
percent. 

Postal shipments of merchandise such 
as newspapers, advertisements, maga- 
zines, books, and the like are to be ex- 
empt from the surtax of 15 percent. 


Spain Takes Steps 
To Conserve Power 

After repeated press notices to the ef- 
fect that the onset of dry weather and 
increased electric power consumption 
were overburdening Spain’s power facili- 
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ties, the Technical Secretariat of the 
General Directorate of Industry issued 
rules on August 7, 1948 (effective that 
date), to conserve electric energy and 
reduce consumption. This measure was 
followed on August 28 by definite ration- 
ing by days (effective August 31) and on 
September 2 by further warnings and 
threatened cuts. No domestic gas restric- 
tions were contemplated for September. 

The regulations of August 7 instructed 
all users to reduce consumption by 20 
percent from previous months’ level for 
industrial consumers and_ preceding 
year’s level for domestic consumers. 
Electric advertising signs were to be 
lighted only on Fridays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays, with showcase and store win- 
dows blacked out after closing time. 
New industrial users authorized at a time 
when power for 1948 seemed ample were 
to be cut off without redress. Small local 
enterprises obtaining power from local 
waterfalls and commercial sources were 
ordered to present conservation plans to 
their Industrial Delegations and to re- 
duce commercial-source consumption by 
20 percent. 

Regulations of August 28 (effective 
August 31) for the Central-Levante 
(Castile and Valencia) areas ordered 
electricity cuts of 30 percent and ration- 
ing 2 days a week from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. 





U.S. Army and Gasoline Privi- 
leges for Businessmen To 
Be Continued in U. S. Zone 
of Germany 


The Joint Export-Import Agency has 
announced that U. S. Army and gasoline 
privileges will be continued for foreign 
businessmen in the U. S. Zone of Ger- 
many. It had _ previously been an- 
nounced that these privileges would he 
withdrawn as of September 15. 

A limited supply of cigarettes, choco- 
lates, toilet articles, and other traveler’s 
comforts also will be available for sale 
in the U. S. Zone hotels licensed by 
JEIA to accommodate foreign visitors. 
These items will be sold for D-mark cou- 
pons purchased with dollar instruments 
at the rate of 30 cents per D-mark. 
Special foreigners’ gasoline coupons also 
will go on sale through the Deutsche 
Reisebuero. 
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Service in Madrid, if possible, was to be 
given between 1:30 and 3:15 p. m. and 
to begin at 7:30 in view of urban elevator 
use and early seasonal darkness. By the 
same orders, total blackout was ruled for 
commercial business, interior and ex- 
terior, after closing hours. During busi- 
ness hours, one bulb of 25 watts for each 
linear meter of showcase or window was 
permitted. Electric display signs were 
allowed only Saturdays and Sundays. 
Prohibited was the “recuperation of con- 
sumption” after 10 p. m. by industrial 
users. Sanctions were to be applied to 
abusers of these orders. 

On September 2, the Technical Secre- 
tariat observed that commercial estab- 
lishments had, in fact, merely trans- 
ferred their consumption on rationed 
days to no-cut periods, thus increasing 
total consumption. It was ordered, ef- 
fective immediately, that cuts should be 
made from 8 p. m. on alternating days 
between various sectors (of Madrid) and 
night vigilance should be maintained to 
suspend electricity supply ‘and to fine 
those users not complying with restric- 
tions. This was directed principally 
against industrial users, shops, places of 
entertainment, cafes, and bars that did 
not reduce illumination or blackout their 
premises after hours. 

As a measure of public education re- 
garding the situation, the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce on August 7 or-. 
dered the press to publish the weekly 
“résumés” of the power situation in all 
parts of Spain. Spanish water-power 
reservoirs are low, and thermal] stations 
are working steadily in the absence of 
early fall rains. Water-power reservoirs 
were at 74 percent of cubic-meter ca- 
pacity on May 1, 1948, at 80 percent on 
June 30, at 65 percent on July 30, at 52 
percent on August 21, and at 49 percent 
on August 30, prior to effective date of 
rationing. 


KLM Inaugurates Service 
From Tehran to Amsterdam 


On April 11, 1948, the Dutch air-line 
company KLM inaugurated service be- 
tween Tehran (Iran) and Amsterdam, 
scheduling one round-trip flight a week 
between the two cities. KLM’s entry 
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brought to five the number of interna- 
tional carriers servicing Tehran, the 
others being the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation (BOAC) with weekly 
service between Tehran and London, Air 
France with weekly service between Teh- 
ran and Paris, Scandinavian Airlines 
with fortnightly service between Tehran 
and Europe, and Iraqi Airline with bi- 
weekly flights between Tehran and 
Bagdad. 


Iran Hopes To Improve 
Facilities at Ports 


Present facilities of Iranian ports on 
the Persian Gulf are seriously inadequate 
to satisfy Iran’s needs. The maximum 
discharge rate at Khorramshar is about 
750 metric tons of cargo per day and at 
Bandar Shahpour about 500 tons of 
cargo per day. The ports have insuffi- 
cient warehouses and lack adequate un- 
loading and cargo-handling equipment 
and space. Some small improvement in 
the port situation was made in the first 
half of 1948. Two permanent and three 
temporary sheet-metal warehouses were 
built at Khorramshar, and the warehouse 
area was Cleared and asphalted. Iranian 
officials concerned with the ports held 
numerous conferences to study methods 
of improving the situation, having in 
mind especially the increased demand on 
port facilities which will result when de- 
livery of some $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 
worth of American surplus arms begins 
in late 1948 or early 1949. Plans and 
resolutions have been drawn up, but as 
yet appropriations for implementing the 
plans have not been obtained. 


European Lines Resume 
Ship Services to U. S. 


For the first time since the war, the 
Nervion Line of Bilbao, Spain, and the 
Creole Line of Genoa, Italy, will resume 
shipping to Mobile and other Gulf ports. 

According to information received in 
the Mobile office of the Department of 
Commerce, the Mar Cantabrico or the 
Nervion Line will call at the port of Mo- 
bile on October 10, and the S. S. Monviso 
of the Creole Line will stop there on Oc- 
tober 17 for out-bound cargo. 


New Road Construction Soon 
To Get Under Way in Brazil 


Brazil expects to start soon on a road 
project on National Highway BR 31 from 
Victoria to Belo Horizonte. This work 
is being done with Federal funds admin- 
istered by the State Road Department. 
The first bid, which is being made up 
now, is for about 8'2 kilometers of 18- 
meter-wide road, starting from Victoria. 
The price set by the Road Department 
is 5,000 contos for this first section (1 
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Exporters Asked to Expedite 
Transmittal of Shipping 
Documents 


The Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Union of South Africa has 
asked that American shippers be called 
upon to help in alleviating the increasing 
congestion at South African ports. 

Although many causes have contrib- 
uted to this congestion, one of the princi- 
pal difficulties has been the late arrival 
of shipping documents from oversea ex- 
porters. Despite the fact that air-mail 
services are used, documents frequently 
arrive many days after the arrival of the 
American shippers are asked to 
take all possible measures to speed up the 
transmittal of shipping documents on 
shipments to the Union of South Africa. 


goods. 











conto, or 1,000 cruzeiros, equals approxi- 
mately US$52). The specifications call 
for the use of mechanical equipment on 
this road. 

The only highway construction under 
way in Espirito Santo, Brazil, is on the 
Cachoeiro de Santa Leopoldina-Afonso 
Claudio road, ES2. This work is being 
carried on by the State Road Depart- 
ment, not by private contractors. 


British East Africa Plans 
New Short-Wave Radio System 


A new system of short-wave radio 
communication is planned for British 
East Africa, according to the American 
Consulate General at Nairobi, Kenya. 
New modern transmitters will be installed 
which will be capable of handling a much 
larger volume of traffic. A total of 48 
Marconi short-wave transmitters are to 
be installed to provide a comprehensive 
communications network for ground-to- 
air and point-to-point communications 
for the rapidly expanding civil aviation 
services—both local and trunk routes— 
and for administrative, public, and mete- 
orological traffic. 

The new services, which will operate 
throughout the three territories of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, are re- 
quired to meet the needs of postwar ex- 
pansion and reorganization of the East 
Africa Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment’s services. 

Two of the latest types of Marconi 
transmitters have been chosen for this 
new service, one 200-watt transmitter 
with a frequency range of 1.5 to 23 Mc/s, 
the other a 100-watt set covering a fre- 
quency range of 1.5 to 13 Mc/s. Both 
types of transmitter are compact, easily 
operated, and designed for operation on 
radiotelephony or telegraphy. Special 
features including crystal-control with 
provision for the rapid selection of any 
one of six working frequencies is a par- 
ticularly useful asset where a large vol- 
ume of traffic is handled. Frequency 


tolerances are well within the very fine 
limits laid down by international regula. 
tions. 


Denmark Lifts Restrictions 
On Use of Gas and Hot Water 


The discontinuance of the rationing 
of gas for cooking in Denmark became 
effective September 1. Restrictions re. 
garding the use of hot water in apart. 
ment houses was modified, and it may 
now be supplied for four consecutive days 
each month instead of for two 2-day 
periods. The prohibition against the use 
of exterior neon lights was also lifted. 


Mexican Telegraph Company’s 
Contract To Be Terminated 


On June 16, 1948, the Mexican Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works 
gave 1 year’s notice of its intention to 
terminate the 1926 contract of the Goy- 
ernment with the Mexican Telegraph 
Co. and the latter’s associated companies, 
Western Union, All America Cables, Inc., 
and Postal Telegraph, according to the 
American Embassy in Mexico City. This 
formal notification is in accordance with 
contractual stipulations. The companies 
involved provide international telegraph 
and cable service, but it is obviously the 
Government’s intention to nationalize 
this service. The properties and equip- 
ment of the private companies are to re- 
main in their possession, to be disposed 
of as they see fit, probably as salvage. 
This international service by the Mexican 
Telegraph Co. has continued practically 
without interruption since 1881. 


New Scheme Offered Central 
Uruguay Railway Stockholders 


In June 1948 stockholders of the for- 
merly British-owned Central Uruguay 
Railway rejected the proposal submitted 
to them regarding the disposition among 
the various classes of holders of the 
£5,627,438 resulting from the sale of the 
railway to the Uruguayan Government. 
Another scheme has recently been pre- 
sented to the stockholders, who are being 
urged to accept it on the ground that the 
second-debenture holders, who were 
mainly responsible for the rejection of 
the first plan, cannot hope for any better 
terms. 

Under the original agreement it was 
proposed to allot £1,335,000 or 2514 per- 
cent of the total payment to the £1,150,- 
000 of first debentures; £3,179,000 or 60% 
percent to the £3,740,000 of the second de- 
bentures, and £750,000 or 1414 percent to 
the £6,000,000 of ordinary stock. The 
holders of first debentures were thus 
granted their full claims; second de- 
bentures were granted 85 percent, and 
ordinary-share holders were offered 1242 
percent of their capital plus any sums 
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remaining after all assets were liqui- 
dated. The scheme was criticized (a) 
pecause too high a compensation was be- 
ing provided for the directors and em- 
ployees and (b) ordinary-share holders 
were getting too much compensation as 
compared with second-debenture hold- 
ers. 

The new scheme reduces the compen- 
sation payable to directors and employees 
py 20 percent and increases the amount 
to be paid to second debentures from 85 
percent to 86 percent. In addition, any 
sums remaining after the sale of all as- 
sets will now go to the second debentures 
instead of to ordinary-stock holders as 
under the original agreement. 


U. S. Lines Opens Biweekly 
New York-Amsterdam Service 


After two experimental voyages the 
United States Lines has announced the 
inauguration of a biweekly service be- 
tween New York and Amsterdam which 
began with the sailing from Amsterdam 
of the S. S. American Counselor on Au- 
gust 26, 1948. This will be the only reg- 
ularly scheduled service between the two 
ports. 

The new service will not alter the pres- 
ent weekly service between New York and 
Rotterdam. Under the new service a 
vessel will depart from Amsterdam every 
other Wednesday evening, arriving in 
New York 12 days later. Transit time 
for the east-bound journey is also 12 
days and will be a saving of several days 
over the old route of transshipment via 
Rotterdam. According to the Amster- 
dam agents, each west-bound ship from 
Amsterdam will also call at the ports of 
Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

United States Lines advises shippers to 
specify in their shipping instructions if 
direct shipment to or from Amsterdam is 
desired. 

Ships calling at Amsterdam will occa- 
sionally have limited passenger accom- 
modations, although this is not intended 
to be a regular service. 


SAFE Authorized To Start 
Oslo-Far East Air Service 


Braathen’s South America and Far 
East Air Transport Line (SAFE) of 
Oslo has received permission from the 
Norwegian Communications Department 
to fly scheduled flights from Oslo to the 
Far East, according to reports reaching 
the American Embassy in Oslo. 

The announcement terminates months 
of speculation as to whether the Nor- 
Wegian Government would permit the 
private nonscheduled operator, SAFE, to 
Tun scheduled flights which it was 
thought might eventually compete with 
the proposed extension of the Scandi- 
navian Airlines System (SAS) to the 
Far East. The laying off last week of 
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Tourist Purchases of Mexican 


Silver Articles Exempted 
From 15 Percent Export 
Surtax 


A despatch from the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico states that, effective 
September 9, the Director General of 
Customs advised all customhouses that 
Mexican silver articles taken from the 
country by tourists are exempted from 
the 15 percent export surtax, regardless 
of value. Likewise exempted are all 
articles carried by tourists which consti- 
tute purchases “of the type usually made 
by travelers.” Where excessive amounts 
or values are involved, the Director Gen- 
eral has instructed that he be consulted. 











300 personnel in SAS and Swedish Air- 
lines, together with other recent re- 
trenchment policies, have led observers 
to believe that SAS will not attempt to 
open a Far Eastern route in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Simplon (Orient) Express 
Resumes Normal Service 


The Simplon (Orient) Express through 
rail service, Istanbul to London, was re- 
sumed on September 2, 1948, reestablish- 
ing a service interrupted by World War 
II. An attempt was made in May 1947 
to restore this service, but operations 
were soon discontinued between Istanbul 
and Belgrade because of Greek guerrilla- 
warfare incidents in the section in 
Greece through which this train runs. 

Travel by this means, according to a 
local travel agency, probably will be 
limited because of the present difficulties 
in obtaining visas for certain Balkan 
countries and the current Turkish for- 
eign-exchange regulations. Although 
tickets may be purchased in Turkish 
liras, it is necessary for travelers to 
obtain a permit from the Ministry of 
Finance, and foreigners are required to 
show that an equivalent sum in foreign 
exchange has been brought into the 
country. 

To date, arrangements have not been 
worked out for the purchase of through 
tickets from Istanbul to destinations in 
Yugoslavia. At present it is necessary 
to purchase tickets Istanbul to Caribrad 
(Bulgaria-Yugoslavia border) and, at 
the latter point, on to destinations in 
Yugoslavia. 


Dominican Republic To Make 
New Telephone Installations 


New telephone installations will be 
made in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, in November 1948. Telephone 
lines at present total 1,400, of which a 
great portion are party lines. There 
will be 2,200 new lines with a capacity for 
6,000 telephones. Telephone improve- 


ments for Santiago, San Pedro de Ma- 
coris, and Puerto Plata are scheduled for 
early next year. 


Pan-American Highway 


It is announced that the contract for 
completion of the Duran-Tambo High- 
way to connect Guayaquil with the Pan- 
American Highway had been awarded to 
an Ecuadoran firm of engineers. 


Yugoslav River Shipments 
Below Planned Estimates 


Freight shipments on the Yugoslav 
river system are lagging behind planned 
estimates for 1948, according to the Bel- 
grade press. River shipments were only 
77 percent of plan during the first 6 
months of 1948, “despite the mild winter 
and almost entirely favorable weather.” 
However, since the plan was to increase 
1948 river freight movement to 2.2 times 
the 1947 level, it is still well ahead of last 
year. 

The same source reported early in 
January that a total of 2,125,000 metric 
tons of river freight was carried during 
1947. If the 1948 plan was to bring the 
annual total up to approximately 2.2 
times this figure, then a planned total of 
4,675,000 metric tons is indicated. As- 
suming that the present rate is main- 
tained, it will mean that 3,600,000 metric 
tons will have been carried during all of 
1948. This compares with 3,087,000 
metric tons of external and domestic 
traffic in 1938. 


New Agricultural Railroad 
Operating in Yugoslavia 


A 30-kilometer standard-gage railroad 
in Yugoslavia from Belgrade to Pancevo 
Rit down the Danube was announced to 
have been placed in operation on Sep- 
tember 5, 1948. The railroad is of local 
importance, providing transportation for 
farm produce grown on the new Bel- 
grade municipal farming development on 
the Pancevo marshes, which are being 
reclaimed for agricultural purposes. 

The railroad has received wide pub- 
licity during the past week since its 
construction was first announced in July. 
It was completed in 47 days, according 
to the official announcement. Volun- 
teer labor recruited by the People’s Front 
of Belgrade and the People’s Youth of 
Serbia worked on the project. 


British Asked To Economize 
on Electricity Consumption 


At a recent press conference in Bris- 
tol, England, the chief electrical officer 
of the South-Western Electricity Board 
stated that there is now less electricity- 
generating capacity in Great Britain 
than a year ago. 
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He announced that the Government 
is justifiably concerned about the situa- 
tion, inasmuch as the plant-contruc- 
tion program is in arrears, because of 
the shortage of steel, while some of the 
existing generating equipment is wear- 
ing out, and that the country has about 
one-half the number of required gen- 
erating sets. In the southwestern re- 
gion the situation is worse than else- 
where, since equipment must be secured 
from other parts of England. 

At the same time the chairman of the 
South-Western Board for Industry urged 
the utmost economy in the consumption 
of power this coming winter. Last year, 
when it had been hoped that a one-third 
reduction in power consumption would 
be achieved, only a one-fifth saving was 
actually effected, despite the mild winter. 
He ended by saying that unless con- 
sumption is reduced by not less than 
one-fifth, inconvenience and hardships 
will be inevitable. 


Rains Relieve Power 
Situation in Mexico 


The current rainy season is providing 
ample supplies of water for the various 
hydroelectric power stations in Mexico, 
and it does not appear that there will be 
any shortage so far as the generating of 
these plants is concerned. Press notices 
have appeared to the effect that Mexico 
City and Guadalajara will not be ra- 
tioned as to electric current during the 
present season. 

The opening of the thermal plant at 
San Luis Potosi has relieved the power 
situation in the central Mexico region, 
and the mobile power plant loaned by 
the United States Navy has now been 
returned to its base. 


India Extends Oversea 
Radiotelephone Service 


Indian oversea radiotelephone service 
was extended to France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Switz- 
erland, effective September 1, 1948. 

Charges for calls to France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg will 
be 44 rupees for first 3 minutes, 14 rupees 
11 annas for each subsequent minute, 
and 4 rupees for report charge. Charges 
for calls to Switzerland will be 48 rupees 
for the first 3 minutes, 16 rupees for each 
subsequent minute, and 5 rupees 6 annas 
for report charge. (1 rupee approxi- 
mates US$0.30, and there are 16 annas to 
1 rupee.) 


Venezuela To Improve 
Communications Services 

The Minister of Communications in 
Venezuela has announced that impor- 


tant reforms and improvements in the 
national postal, telephone, and tele- 
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graph services are to be made in the 
fiscal year 1948-49. During the current 
fiscal year the Ministry expects to spend 
approximately US$21,000,000 for these 
and other purposes. Many new post 
offices are to be opened, and 3,000 new 
post-office boxes were expected to arrive 
soon from the United States. Likewise, 
the Minister said that plans were under 
study for the creation of a postal-sav- 
ings institution. It was expected that 
several foreign experts would be em- 
ployed in the reorganization program to 
be carried out for the division of postal 
services of the Ministry. 


New Hydroelectric Power 
Plant Operating in Spain 


Spain’s new hydroelectric plant at 
Salto de las Conchas on the River Limia 
about 34 miles south of Orense, Province 
of Orense (not far from the Portuguese 
border), has been completed and is in 
operation. The plant is owned by a 
private company, Fuerzas Eléstricas del 
Noroeste, S. A. (Northwestern Electric 
Power Co.) which was organized on 
August 23, 1943, by Banco Pastor and 
Hijos de Olimpio Perez e Industrias Gal- 
legas, S. A., both of La Coruna. The 
capital of the company, which is 250,- 
000,000 pesetas, is controlled by Banco 
Pastor. 

The company was given a franchise to 
construct three dams, two on the River 
Mino and one on the River Limia for 
the purpose of developing hydroelectric 
power for Galicia (comprising the Prov- 
inces of La Coruna, Pontevedra, Lugo, 
and Orense). The construction of a dam 
and hydroelectric plant on the River 
Limia was declared by the Spanish Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce to be of 
immediate national importance and 
work was started on this site early in 
1944. One of the dams on the River 
Mino at Peares is in course of construc- 
tion, while the one at Belesar is still in 
the project state. 

The dam built on the Limia River to 
store water for the plant at Las Conchas 
has a height of over 144 feet from the 
river bed, and is constructed of concrete 
blocks of 2 square meters each. The vol- 
ume of the dam is 74,800 cubic meters, 
and it provides a water storage of 80,- 
000,000 cubic meters. The plant is 
equipped with two turbines of 16,250 
horsepower each, which were supplied 
by Brown-Boveri, Basel, SwitZerland. 
Other equipment was received from the 
United States. 

It is the intention to link up the pro- 
duction of the Lac Conchas hydroelectric 
station with the projects at Peares and 
Belesar on the River Mino and to com- 
bine the whole production with that of 
the existing thermal and hydroelectric 
plants in Galicia. For the present the 
entire production of Las Conchas will 


be carried on high voltage lines to Vigo 
where a substation is in course of con. 
struction. The length of the high-vojt. 
age line, which is supported by steg 
towers, from Las Conchas to Vigo jg 
nearly 53 miles. 

In 1946 (latest available statistics) the 
per capita consumption of electricity in 
Galicia was slightly less than 60 kw., ang 
there were 209 electric power plants 
with a total capacity of 65,097 ky.-a, 
Of these 176 were hydroelectric and 33 
(29 Diesel) were thermal plants. 

In 1946 hydroelectric plants produced 
262,666,000 kw. and thermal plants 
7,105,000 kw. or a total of 269,771,000 kw. 
In addition 13,303,000 kw. were supplied 
by plants outside Galicia, chiefly in As. 


turias. The percentage of distribution 
in 1946 was as follows: 

Percent 

Lighting and domestic__....---.----. 22.9 

Power to industries__-__- nancial - or 
Consumption by plants and loss in 

transmission ‘ae . ; 37.3 

es F ee 100.0 


Yugoslavia Makes Progress 
On New Road Construction 


Yugoslavia has completed a road near 
the Albanian frontier from Gostivar to 
Pekliste Forest, according to the Bel- 
grade press. The road is eventually to 
be extended on to Brod to the south. It 
is of importance in developing timber 
reserves in the area. 

A second new road under construc- 
tion in Macedonia is to extend from 
Kavadar, 40 kilometers toward the Greek 
border, to a town called Mrzicko. Work 
was started last year and is being con- 
tinued this year with voluntary labor 
from the People’s Front organizations of 
the region. The press describes the road 
as having local importance to connect a 
number of small villages with Kavadar. 

The existing road from Prijepolje to 
Sjenica is being improved and shortened. 
This project in the Montenegrin mopn- 
tains was started before the war but 
never finished. Work was started again 
during 1947 with the completion of 7 
kilometers in the Medjanska_ gorge. 
When completed, the present route will 
have been cut by 12 kilometers. A num- 
ber of tunnels are under construction. 


Use of Electric Power 
Restricted in Sweden 


Although no general rationing of elec- 
tric power has been introduced this fall 
in’ Sweden, the State Fuel Commission 
announced certain restrictions on use of 
electricity becoming effective September 
1, 1948. These restrictions are in brief 
as follows: 

1, Electric heaters may not be used for 
space heating without special permit, except 
in rooms where infants, sick and aged persons 
are cared for; 
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g. Electricity may be used for heating 
water only by those who lack other facilities 
for such purposes (however, all electrical 
neating of bath water is prohibited) ; 

3, Use of electricity for lighting of sign- 
poards is restricted (exempted are signboards 
of non-advertising character) ; 

4, Filling stations many illuminate only 
one pump, except stations using more than 
four pumps (in latter case two pumps May 
be illuminated); other outdoor lighting to 
be reduced 50 percent, 

5, Floodlighting of buildings and other 
unnecessary outdoor use of floodlights is 
prohibited; 

6. Drastic curtailment in use of electricity 
for illumination of show windows, show- 
cases, and for similar purposes; 

7, Street lighting to be reduced to 70 per- 
cent of normal. 

Industry is not affected by the restric- 
tions now in effect, although probable 
need for restricting the use of electricity 
py industrial users is recognized. 


Liquidation of Colombian 
Steamship Line Under Way 


The stockholders of Cia. Naviera 
Colombiana, Colombia’s principal steam- 
ship company operating on the Magda- 
lena River, on September 3 voted a sec- 
ond time to dissolve the company, and 
thereby the company entered into liqui- 
dation. Dr. Eduardo Arbelaez, manager 
of the company, was named liquidator. 

River vessels of the company will con- 
tinue to operate as previously, under the 
direction of the liquidator. No sub- 
stantial disruption of the present service 
is expected. 

It is rumored that a new company will 
be formed to take over a part of the phys- 
ical property of the Naviera, especially 
the rivers vessels, and that this new com- 
pany, presumably consisting largely of 
present stockholders of Naviera, will con- 
tinue river service as in the past. The 
entire procedure is viewed as a move on 
the part of Naviera stockholders to re- 
duce the capital of the company. 


Egypt Plans To Improve 
Broadeasting Facilities 


Egypt’s immediate plans for improve- 
ment of its state broadcasting facilities 
include the construction of a 50,000-watt 
medium-wave station and a 25,000-watt 
short-wave station. Hard-currency im- 
port licenses have already been issued to 
cover cost of transmitting equipment 
for the medium-wave station from the 
United States, and actual operations are 
scheduled for late 1949. 


Natural-Gas Output Still 
Low in Canadian Province 


New Brunswick is Canada’s third 
largest natural-gas producer, ranking 
after Alberta and Ontario. Its annual 
production is, however, low. Production 
of crude oil in the Province is still small; 
all crude oil is refined for local sale. 
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Stoney Creek is the only proven field 
that is producing at the present time. 
Natural gas from that area is consumed 
exclusively in the city of Moncton, with 
a population of 25,000. 


Paulista Railway Faces 
Decline in Net Income 


By FREDERICK L. Royt, American Consulate 
General, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


The Companhia Paulista de Estradas 
de Ferro (commonly referred to as the 
Paulista), which is one of the leading 
railways of Brazil, has virtually sus- 
pended its 10-year plan of rehabilitation 
because of the decline in its net income, 
and its failure thus far to obtain the 
200,000,000-cruzeiro ($10,000,000) loan 
authorized by the Government on Octo- 
ber 3, 1947. The Paulista is suffering 
from the same downward trend in net in- 
come that all the railways of Brazil are 
experiencing, though some are develop- 
ing considerable deficits, especially the 
Government-owned railways, while the 
Paulista is still declaring dividends. 
However, it has been obliged to bring its 
10-year plan almost to a complete halt. 
Its plan, like those requested of all rail- 
ways in the country by the Government, 
was drawn up under the decree-law is- 
sued on June 12, 1945, providing for the 
general rehabilitation of Brazilian pri- 
vate and state-owned railways; it was 
begun on January 1, 1946. 

Despite a 20-percent surcharge on 
freight rates, in effect since January 1, 
1946, authorized by the Government in 
order to finance the rehabilitation of this 
and other railways, mounting costs have 
forced the Paulista to cancel an order for 
3,000 cars ordered in 1947, and to stop all 
new construction and roadway improve- 
ments except the small project for the 
extension of meter-gage track to a site 
called Adamantina, near Lucelia, State of 
Sao Paulo, which is now nearly complete. 

The financial difficulties of all of the 
52 railways of Brazil, both private and 
state-owned, were the subject of a pro- 
longed conference of railway directors in 
Rio de Janeiro, which closed on August 
23, 1948. In the closing session of that 
conference, it was authoritatively said 
that the 20 percent surcharge on freight 
rates established at the beginning of 1946 
is not now sufficient to cover current ob- 
solescence on the railways of Brazil; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the Paul- 
ista has had to halt its 10-year plan. 

The annual report of the company for 
the year 1947 shows that the sharehold- 
ers received a dividend of 16 percent at 
the end of that year. An additional 8 
percent has just been declared for the 
first half of 1948. This is an unusual 
performance for railways in Brazil, 
though it should be noted that prevail- 
ing interest rates are very high by com- 
parison with those in the United States. 


The capital of the company is now 700,- 
000,000 cruzeiros ($35,000,000), which is 
divided into 700,000 shares distributed 
among more than 7,500 shareholders— 
the largest registered shareholder, either 
corporate or individual, being an insur- 
ance company holding 90,248 shares, at 
the end of 1947. 

The increase in gross revenue from 
140,474,919 cruzeiros in 1938 to 395,847,- 
206 cruzeiros in 1947 represents an in- 
crease of 182.4 percent, but the gross ex- 
penditures rose from 90,027,137 cruzeiros 
in 1938 to 341,796,369 cruzeiros in 1947, 
representing an increase of 279.9 per- 
cent, according to a local publication. 
Traffic converted to a paying-load basis, 
over the same span of years, was as 
follows: 

Kilometer-tons 


I iis on cane oneemeded 734, 069, 582 
nee eee mene eo Nera ee 740, 915, 075 
Da ai mind eae es eae ln 868, 134, 464 
gO Re nr re SL | ee 862, 519, 963 
as eckicene ce giaae Cea 856, 672, 068 


These data evidently do not include the 
operations of subsidiary lines. The in- 
crease of equipment was considerably 
less than the increase in traffic. The de- 
cline in the 1948 cotton crop is expected 
to curtail revenues in the current year 
and add to the company’s problems. 

During 1947 the trackage was in- 
creased from 1,536.275 kilometers (937 
miles) to 1,852.562 (1,130 miles), prin- 
cipally by the absorption of the trackage 
of the Companhia Estrada de Ferro do 
Dourado. During the,present year, the 
148.9 kilometers (91 miles) of the Com- 
panhia Ferrovidria Sao Paulo-Goiaz 
(despite its name, this system was never 
extended beyond the boundaries of the 
State of Sao Paulo) will also be absorbed. 
In addition, the company also controls 
three other small railways with a total 
trackage of about 90 kilometers (55 
miles) and a trucking company, the 
Companhia Paulista de Transportes; it 
also owns a quarter interest in the large 
railway supply company located in Sao 
Paulo known as Companhia Brasileira de 
Material Ferroviario (COBRASMA), 
capitalized at 80,000,000 cruzeiros ($4,- 
000,000), a substantial interest in the 
Companhia de Agricultura, Imigracao a 
Colonizacaéo, and a smaller interest in 
the Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo (VASP), the 
latter an important air line. In July 
1948, an influential senator of the Brazil- 
ian Congress proposed that the recently 
expropriated Sao Paulo Railway, now 
under Federal Government management 
and renamed Estrada de Ferro Santos- 
Jundiai, be sold or leased to the Paulista 
Railway after the expropriation proceed- 
ings are concluded. The main track of 
the Santos-Jundiai line is of the same 
gage as that of the Paulista trunk line, 
viz, 1.6 meters, and connects the Paulista 
system with Sao Paulo and Santos; 
hence, the flow of practically all traffic 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Second Session of GATT Countries at Geneva 


Finishes 


lts Work 


The second session of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which opened in Ge- 
neva on August 16, completed its work 
on September 14. It has laid plans de- 
signed to increase further the value of 
the Agreement to the countries already 
parties, including the United States, and 
to enable more countries to become par- 
ties, says a September 22 statement by 
the U. S. Department of State. 

Under the General Agreement itself, 
negotiated in 1947 by the United States 
and 22 other countries, each country 
agrees to certain general rules for the 
conduct of its international trade and 
grants to all the others a schedule of 
specific concessions in its tariff treat- 
ment of imports, including reductions 
in tariffs, bindings of moderate rates 
or of free treatment, reductions or elim- 
inations of preferences, and the like. 
These concessions cover about one-half 
of total world trade. 


Accession of New Countries 

The major accomplishment of the 
meeting recently ended is adoption of 
procedures for bringing additional coun- 
tries into the Agreement as rapidly as 
possible through tariff negotiations with 
them. On inquiry by the contracting 
parties it was found that several coun- 
tries not yet parties are definitely inter- 
ested in early accession. A timetable 
was accordingly adopted for negotia- 
tions with them. Requests for conces- 
sions are to be exchanged between the 
present parties and the new countries 
and also among the new countries by 
January 15, 1949. Definitive negotia- 
tions are scheduled to open at Geneva 
on April 11, 1949. The new countries 
which will negotiate are: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Fin- 
land, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, negotiations will be conducted 
under the usual trade-agreement pro- 
cedure as recently amended by the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948. The 
customary notice of intention to nego- 
tiate, accompanied by announcement of 
products to be considered for possible 
concession by this country, will be made 
as soon as the necessary preparatory 
work is completed by the interdepart- 
mental trade-agreements organization. 


Other Tariff Negotiations 


Except in certain special cases there 
will be no reopening of negotiations 
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among the countries which are already 
parties to the Agreement. However, 
Brazil was granted temporary permis- 
sion to establish rates on three items 
which are higher than otherwise per- 
mitted under the General Agreement, in 
consideration of the fact that the Brazil- 
ian Congress has applied rates on a num- 
ber of other items which are lower than 
the maximum permitted by the Agree- 
ment. Within 60 days the interested 
countries are to negotiate a definitive 
adjustment of the concessions involved. 
Ceylon and Pakistan were also author- 
ized to renegotiate certain concessions 
which each had granted to other coun- 
tries. Cuba was granted permission to 
renegotiate with the United States the 
rates of duty on six items which Cuba 
is finding it difficult to apply as originally 
negotiated, the understanding being 
that the United States is to receive full 
compensation for any modifications 
agreed to. These adjustments are to be 
worked out bilaterally subject to final 
action at the time of the negotiations 
next spring. Any other negotiations 
among countries already parties to the 
Agreement are likely to be in the na- 
ture of completion of work which it was 
not possible to finish at the 1947 con- 
ference, none of it involving the United 
States. 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
for Western Germany 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the conference was agreement 
by a substantial number of countries to 
extend to Western Germany most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment with respect to 
merchandise trade on a reciprocal basis. 
This undertaking is incorporated in a 
separate document, not a part of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and was opened for signature on Sep- 
tember 14. So far nine countries have 
signed, and it is expected that most of 
the remaining countries represented at 
the meeting will sign in the near future. 


Modification of General Agreement 


Some changes were also made in the 
Agreement which it was felt by the con- 


tracting parties were an improvement 
over the original text. These changes 
were based largely on work done at the 
Habana Trade Conference subsequent 
to the conclusion of the General Agree. 
ment. 

In addition, Chile was accorded an 
extension of time to February 17, 1949, 
in which to become a contracting party 
to the Agreement even though, after 
negotiating concessions at Geneva, 
Chile did not put the Agreement pro- 
visionally into effect by June 30, 1948, 
the time originally set. 

Arrangements were made under which 
the United States will be free to accord 
preferences to imports from the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. Though 
technically this constitutes establishment 
of a new preference, it will permit the 
working out of a trading arrangement 
which will promote the advancement of 
the peoples of the trust territory consist- 
ent with the United States obligations 
under this country’s Trusteeship Agree- 
ment with the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Cuban-American Trade 

During the session just ended, the 
United States submitted to the contract- 
ing parties under Article XXIII of the 
General Agreement a problem arising out 
of an import-licensing system applied 
by Cuba with respect to a wide range of 
products, including raw cotton and cot- 
ton, rayon, and wool fabrics and wearing 
apparel, Cuba’s action had the effect of 
preventing the importation of these prod- 
ucts from the United States and other 
countries, thus nullifying in considerable 
part the benefits granted by Cuba in the 
General Agreement. The contracting 
parties recommended that Cuba prompt- 
ly take steps to relieve the immediate 
difficulties and to consult with repre- 
sentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment at Habana with a view to finding a 
mutually satisfactory solution of the 
problems that have arisen in connection 
with the Cuban import controls under 
Cuban Resolution 530. On September 14 
the Cuban Government issued a resolu- 
tion removing the restrictions on the im- 
portation of all products except piece- 
goods remnants and waste other than 
industrial. The restrictions on the im- 
portation of these products will be dis- 
cussed between the Cuban Government 
and the United States Embassy at Ha- 
bana. 


Revised Procedures for Administration of Trade - Agree- 
ments Program Announced by President 


On October 5, 1948, the President 
signed Executive Order No. 10004, pre- 
scribing revised procedures for the ad- 
ministration of the reciprocal trade- 


agreements program in accordance with 
the Trade-Agreements Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the Trade-Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948. The new Execu- 
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tive Order includes subject matter here- 
tofore covered by three earlier Orders 
which are revoked. 

The new Order, in general, continues 
in effect earlier practice under the trade- 
agreements program with modifications 
made necessary by the Trade-Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1948. The Order 
prescribes procedures to be followed by 
the Trade-Agreements Committee in 
concluding trade agreements; by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in obtaining the views of interested per- 
sons on agreements; and by the Tariff 
Commission in the event of serious in- 
jury or threat of serious injury to do- 
mestic industry. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements will continue to func- 
tion as the central operating committee, 
giving effect to the requirement of the 
Trade-Agreements Act that the Presi- 
dent seek information and advice from 
certain named Government agencies be- 
fore concluding a trade agreement. 
Membership in the Committee will con- 
sist of persons appointed by the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Defense, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor and by 
the Administrator for Economic Coop- 
eration, under the chairmanship of the 
representative from the Department of 
State. In accordance with the Trade- 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948, the 
Tariff Commission no longer has a rep- 
resentative as a member of this Commit- 
tee, but arrangements have been made 
for an observer from the Tariff Commis- 
sion to attend the meetings of the Com- 
mittee for the purpose of supplying the 
information hereinafter referred to. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, which will continue to receive, 
digest, and circulate to the entire trade- 
agreements organization, the views of 
interested persons regarding any phase 
of proposed or existing trade agree- 
ments, is to consist of the same persons 
as those who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements. The Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information will 
function under the chairmanship of the 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce, and its offices are being 
moved to the Department of Commerce. 

The Order provides that, as before, 
the Trade-Agreements Committee shall 
submit to the President for his approval 
alist of articles on which possible United 
States tariff concessions may be consid- 
ered in the negotiation of proposed 
trade agreements. Upon approval of the 
list by the President, the Trade-Agree- 
ments Committee publishes the list and a 
notice of intention to negotiate. At the 
Same time the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information announces opportunity for 
the submission of written testimony and 
for subsequent oral testimony concern- 
ing concessions to be offered and 
granted. 


October 16. 1948 


In accordance with the 1948 Act, the 
list is also to be transmitted to the Tariff 
Commission upon being approved by the 
President, for confidential report by the 
Commission as to the minimum United 
States duties which are required, in its 
judgment, to avoid threat of serious in- 
jury to domestic industry, and as to any 
United States import restrictions in ad- 
dition to those already in effect, neces- 
sary to prevent such injury. In the 
course of its investigations the Commis- 
sion is to hold public hearings. Reports 
of the Commission are to be completed 
within 120 days and transmitted to the 
President for his guidance in approving 
concessions to be offered in proposed 
trade agreements. 

The Tariff Commission is also to fur- 
nish to the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization factual data 
relative to production, trade, and con- 
sumption of articles under consideration 
for concession by the United States, and 
is to supply facts on probable effects of 
granting concessions and on the com- 
petitive factors involved. 

Similarly, the Department of Com- 
merce is to submit to the Trade-Agree- 
ments Committee studies of the trade 
and other facts regarding each article 
exported from the United States on 
which the United States may consider 
seeking a foreign concession in a trade 
agreement. 

On the basis of all the data available, 
the Trade-Agreements Committee rec- 
ommends to the President concessions to 
be sought or offered. A full report must 
also be made by the dissenting member 
or members on any dissent from the 
Committee's recommendations. 

In conformity with past practice, each 
agreement is to contain a most-favored- 
nation commitment, and, as required in 
an earlier Order, all trade agreements 
are to include the comprehensive escape 
clause providing that future concessions 
may be modified or withdrawn if, as a 
result of unforeseen developments and of 
a concession in the trade agreement, any 
article on which a concession has been 
granted is being imported in such in- 
creased quantities and under suclf con- 
ditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic industry. Procedure 
is also provided, as in an earlier Order, 
for Tariff Commission investigations to 
determine and recommend to the Presi- 
dent for his consideration in the light of 
the public interest whether concessions 
are causing or threatening injury under 
this clause. 

Both the Trade-Agreements Commit- 
tee and the Tariff Commission are to 
keep informed at all times of the opera- 
tion and effect of agreements in force. 
At least once a year the Commission is 
to submit to the President and to Con- 
gress a factual report on operation of the 
program. 
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during the winter and spring season. Firm 
has special packing which will keep the cu- 
cumbers fresh during ocean transportation. 

25. Sweden.—H. Schonberg (export mer- 
chant), 100 Regementsgatan, Malmé, wishes 
to export 3,000 bakelite stamp stands each 
month, 5,000 or more each month of number- 
ing machines, and metallic date stamp ma- 
chines. ITllustrated leaflets available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Brasserie Van Haelen-Coche 
(importer, manufacturer of beer), 991-993 
Chaussée d’Alsemberg, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for wheat and 
barley for the manufacture of special Brus- 
sels beer “Gueuze Lambic.” 

27. Belgium—Etblissements E. Vanderbeck 
(importer, sales agent), 27 Rue de la Villette 
et Rue Libioulle, Marcinelle, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for beer (only of a 
high quality), lemonades, and fruit juices. 

28. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Miroi- 
teries de Charleroi (manufacturer, 50 Rue de 
Chatelet, Marchienne-au-Pont, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for enamel on 
glass to be baked at high and low tempera- 
ture, and other materials connected with the 
shaping of glass; also, plastics materials 
(molded and in sheets). 

29. England—Balding & Mansell Limited 
(printers, publishers), 4 Snow Hill, London, 
E. C. 1, wishes to purchase a ribbon-typing 
machine for putting a loop cord around 
Christmas cards and tying a bow or a knot, 
or for tying a ribbon bow on cards. 

30. Italy—“Asborno” S. p. A. Acciaieria di 
Ronco Scrivia (importer for its own plant), 
2/8 Via Maragliano, Genoa, wishes to pur- 
chase machinery for the manufacture of 
shovels. The machinery should be capable of 
producing shovels of varying thicknesses, es- 
pecially the part to be inserted in handle. 

31. Pakistan—Ebrahim Radio Corpora- 
tion, Elphinstone Street, Karachi 3, seeks 
quotations from manufacturers of radio re- 
ceivers. Specifications: 5, 6, or 7 Superhet, 
3 bands, from 13 to 555 meters, preferably 
bands spread, with phonograph connection, 
tropic-proof. Current: 230 volts 50 cycle AC; 
230 volts AC/DC; 6 volts automobile battery; 
90 volts dry-cell battery. 


Agency Opportunities 


ie) 


2. Italy—British and American Stores 
S. r. L. (sales agent), Via XX Settembre 
2/23, Genoa, seeks representation for raw 
materials (chemicals) for the tanning in- 
dustry. 

33. Italy—Carlo and Luigi Borghese (local 
distributors), 285 Riviera di Chiaia, Naples, 
seeks representations for small marine mo- 
tors. 

34. Italy—Gran Gallo Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of sailboats and racing 
Shells), 20 Via Carbonara, Naples, desires 
agency for small marine motors. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NotEeE.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the Foreign 
Visitor listings.) 

35. Germany—Carl Feldhahn, representing 
Drigerwerk, Heinr. & Bernh. Drager, Liibeck, 
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is interested in exploring possibilities of ex- 
porting mine-rescue apparatus, fresh-air hose 
and carbon-monozride masks, dust respirators, 
abrasive masks for sand-blast operators, 
paint-sprayers’ half masks, pulmotors, orygen- 
inhalation apparatus and medical inhalators, 
carbon monoride indicators, high-pressure 
oxygen (booster) pumps, light and heavy 
diving apparatus with or without hose (for 
sea, harbor, river, and sport), cutting and 
welding equipment, special tools, medical and 
surgical narcotizing apparatus for mixed gas 
with overpressure, laughing-gas narcotizing 
apparatus, medical, surgical, and dental im- 
plements and equipment, fine and gold scales 
for dentists, watchmakers, laboratories, den- 
tal metal-melting devices for fillings, scien- 
tific and optical special equipment and in- 
struments, barometers, and hand-operated 
drilling and dibbling machines. Scheduled 
to arrive October 4, for a visit of about 6 
weeks. U.S. address: © Department of Com- 
merce Regional Office, Empire State Building, 
60th floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained only by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country: 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
French Indochina. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Burma. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—aAustria. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Ecuador. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Honduras. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Denmark. 

Bakeries—Philippines. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Siam. 

Broadcasting Stations (long-wave)—Gua- 
temala. 

Candle Manufacturers—Finland. 

Clothing Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Coffee and Cacao Growers, Packers, 
Experts—Dominican Republic. 

Doll Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Siam. 

Flour Mills—Colombia. 

Flour Mills—Ireland. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Siam. 

G'ass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Glass and Glassware 
Ecuador. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Greece. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Austria. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Ecuador. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Bahamas. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Greece. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Dominican Re- 
public. 


Importers and 


and 


Manufacturers— 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


for cable transfer 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia___- Pound: Free 
Belgium | France 
Cameads........... | Dollar 
| Official 
| Free 
Czechoslovakia | Koruna. - 
Denmark ‘ | Krone 
France (metropolit: an | Franc 
Official 
Free 
India . Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway. Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta. - 
Sweden | Krona 
Switzerland Fran 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part 


Monetary unit | 


of the year during 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 


| Septe rT quotatio 
| 1946 1947 oe | Oct. 7. 
1 (s al) ‘ ; ‘ 
(annual (annual) | (monthly) | 1948" 
| 
| $3. 2134 | $3. 2100 | $3, 2123 $3. 2123 
- 0228 | . 0228 | 0228 0229 
| 
9520 1, 0000 1, 0000 | 1. 0000 
9329 . 9200 9218 . 9338 
0201 . 0201 - 0201 | - 0201 
*, 2088 . 2086 | 2085 | . 2085 
OUS4 . 0084 Re 
0047 0047 
OU5e - 0032 
. 3016 . 3016 3017 . 3017 
37R 1 776 3760 | . 3760 
3. 22¢ 3. 2229 9915 3. 9915 
* 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 | . 0408 . 0403 | 0408 
4. 0050 4.0074 4. 0075 4, 007 
*. 0913 | . 0913 . 0913 . 0918 
*, 2586 2782 2782 278? 
*, 2336 . 2336 2336 Rye 
4.0328 4. 0286 4.0315 4.03 
which quotations were certified 





Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Cuba. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Siam. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Austria. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Peru. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Sawmills—Norway. 

Sewing Machine, New 
porters and Dealers—Siam. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Venezuela. 


Importers 


and Rebuilt, Im- 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete: 


Electric Motor, Generator, and Trans- 
former Manufacturers and Exporters—Ger- 
many. 

Fish and Shellfish, Prepared, Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Japan. 

Jewelry Manufacturers 
Japan. 


and Exporters— 
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coastward on the Paulista system must 
either proceed beyond Jundiai (about 32 
miles inland from Sao Paulo) over the 
tracks of the Santos-Jundiai line to Sao 
Paulo and Santos, or be shipped by truck; 
this is particularly true of the large 
volume of export freight, such as coffee 
and cotton. 

The Paulista line is linked with the 
meter-gage Estrada de Ferro Noroeste 
do Brazil (a Federal Government util- 
ity) which extends into Mato Grosso to 


the Bolivian boundary, where it is linked 
to 385 kilometers (235 miles) of line ex. 
tending to San Jose, Bolivia, whence it is 
planned ultimately to extend the line to 
the railway which traverses Bolivia and 
terminates at Arica, Chile. The 385- 
kilometer section in Bolivia just referred 
to was inaugurated by the Presidents of 
Bolivia and Brazil on August 23, 1948. 
The Bolivian extension, however, is not 
likely to feed much traffic to the Paul- 
ista system for a long time. 

The Paulista is being urged in official 
quarters to extend its trunk line beyond 
the City of Colombia on the Rio Grande 
northward into Goiaz, and if the Capital 
of Brazil is transferred to Goiaz, as has 
long been proposed, the issue may be 
forced. 

Despite the difficult financial problems 
facing the Paulista, as well as other rail- 
ways of Brazil, it can be expected that 
the policy of the Government will 
strongly favor the continued private 
ownership of this railway and assist in 
its plans for the improvement of its 
equipment and roadways. 

[A copy of Report No. 99 of the Board of 
Directors of the Companhia Paulista de 
Estradas de Ferro prepared for the ordinary 
general meeting on April 20, 1948—1947 
operations, in English—is on file in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Room 1868-A Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, where it is available 
for consultation ]. 





The exploitable resources of Spanish 
Morocco include 150,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres) of esparto grass. 
The possible annual yield is estimated 
at 30,000 metric tons. Esparto grass is 
used to make paper, rope, and other 
articles. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange | } — 
1946 1947 June Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) 1948 “ | th U. 8 ; 
| currency | 
ing Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | July 7, 1948 
— iets | Ordinary... 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | . 2364 | Do. 
| Auction. 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 | 4.94 | . 2024 | Do. 
Free market at | 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.85 | . 2062 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled __.._- |} 42.42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Differential - - - ale ime 56.05 | 56.05 | 56.05 0178 | Do. 
Curb__.. | 60.94 64.06 | 175.00 | 82.50 . 0121 | Do. 
Brazil... | Cruzeiro....| Official = . 3 eee - ; 
| Free market. - | 19, 42 18.72 18.72 | 18.72 | 0534 | Sept. 1, 1948 
| Special free market..| 20. 00 dehens of! AP = 
Chile ..| Peso Banking market... .|.........-.|..- : 43.10 43. 10 0232 | Aug. 19, 1948 
Free market.........| 34.86 47.95 | 1653.96] 63.50 0157 | Do. 
| os .--| 31.00 31.00 | 31.00] 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
Colombia-- vou Commercial bank -_-| 1.75 1.75 | 1. 76 1.76 | . 5682 | Sept. 13, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 176 | 1.76 1. 76 | . 5682 Do. 
Curb 21.835 | 2.17 | 2. 75 | 2. 90 . 3448 | Do. 
Costa Riea..| Colon Uncontrolled pate 5.84 6. 26 16.42 | 6. 42 1558 Sept. 8, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5.67 | 5. 67 5. 67 1764 | Do. 
Cuba Peso | Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1. 00 | 1. 0000 | Sept. 1, 1948 
Ecuador .| Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14.66 | 13.77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | July 26, 1948 
| | cial). } | | 
| Free i oe iitneuncs Sar | 18.10 | 18.44 | . 0542 Do. 
Honduras Lampira Official. 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04} 2.04} . 4902 | Aug. 31, 1948 
Mexico. ... Peso | Free 4.86 | 4.86 | (*) hee ae 
Nicaragua...| Cordoba. - Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 16.05 | 5.90 | . 1695 | Sept. 2, 1948 
Paraguay....| Guarani.....| Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 | . 3205 | July 31, 1948 
Free 3.25 | 3.31 3.43 | 3.75 | . 2666 Do. 
Peru. . | Sol Oftficial_. 6.50 | 6. 50 6.50} 6.50 | . 1538 | Aug. 9, 1948 
| | Free $7.85 | 12.48 14.30 14.10 | . 0709 do. 
Salvador | Colon | Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | . 4000 | Sept. 1, 1948 
Uruguay ....| Peso Controlled - 1. 90 1. 90 190} 2.21 | 4525 | Aug. 23, 1948 
Free: } | 
Imports Q 1.90 1. 90 1.90; 1.90 . 5263 | July 2, 1948 
Other purposes. 1. 785 1.785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 | . 2985 | Aug. 31, 1948 
Free. . . 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 3.35 | . 2085 Do. 
‘ i 


Bolivia, curt rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for August; Nicaragua, curb 
rate for August 
? January to August. 
§ June to December 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948, 
5 June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.-Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.-Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans- 
actions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar, 

Chile. Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the official 
rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb, 23, 1948), depending upon the importance of the articles to the Chil- 
ean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for nontrade 
remittances 

Colombia.-The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent, Non- 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 26 per- 
cent according to essentiality. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate, 

Eeuador.-‘‘Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20,04 sucres per dollar, ‘** Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

_ Nicaragua.-Lmports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of 
© percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Individual projects under basic indus- 
tries include construction of hydraulic 
and thermic power plants, building new 
and improving old coal-mining installa- 
tions and reconstructing and re-equip- 
ping railroads, with emphasis on the pur- 
chase of rolling stock. New factories de- 
signed to produce nitrate fertilizers also 
will be financed with the funds. 

France’s present aim is to increase, by 
1952, electric power production from 
27,000,000,000 kw.-hrs. in 1947 to 40,000,- 
000,000; to increase coal production from 
47,000,000 tons in 1947 to 64,000,000; to 
increase nitrate fertilizer production 
from 125,000 tons in 1947 to 350,000, and 
transportation capacity of French rail- 
roads from 140,000,000 tons in 1947 to 
200,000,000. 

Last April, 25,000,000,000 francs were 
released from the French interim-aid 
counterpart fund for use on the above 
projects and for reconstruction of devas- 
tated industrial plants. 

By agreement with ECA, France, as 
well as other countries participating in 
the European Recovery Program [see 
preceding item on United Kingdom] 
makes deposits in a local currency ac- 
count of funds equivalent to grants re- 
ceived from ECA. These counterpart 
funds may be used, under the ECA law, 
for internal monetary and financial 
stabilization, stimulation of productive 
capacity, and the exploration and devel- 
opment of new sources of wealth. 

Release of the additional 45,000,000,000 
francs in October is to be determined 
by the progress of the French program 
of financial recovery and monetary 
stability. 

To provide a basis for the subsequent 
disposition of the balance of the francs 
remaining in the special counterpart 
account, the two Governments have 
agreed to make a joint review of the 
general French financial and economic 
situation before November 15, 1948. 


U. S.-Flag Vessels’ Share in 
ECA Cargo 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced on October 5 that 52 
percent of the bulk dry-cargo shipments 
of ECA-financed goods from April 
through August was made on U. S.-flag 
vessels. 

The Maritime Transport Committee of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation reported for the same pe- 
riod that general liner freight amounted 
to 44 percent and tankers only 26 per- 
cent. These two types of shipments, 
however, cover a comparatively small 
amount of the tonnage involved, and the 
over-all percentage of ECA-financed 
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cargo transported from the United 
States on American ships totaled 49 per- 
cent. 

ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
said these figures reflected the close su- 
pervision over compliance with a section 
(111, a, 2) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948 which provides that, so far as 
is practicable, at least 50 percent of the 
gross tonnage of commodities bought 
through the ECA in the United States 
shall be transported on U. S.-flag vessels. 

It was also announced that, for the 5- 
month period, ECA goods shipped from 
the United States approximated 8,100,- 
000 gross tons. Of this amount, 6,700,000 
tons represented bulk commodities, in- 
cluding grain and coal. Petroleum prod- 
ucts and general liner freight made up 
the remainder. 

Shipments from the United States to 
the Bizone area of Germany during the 
period were not included, although the 
preponderant tonnage was carried in 
American ships. 





The Marshall Plan and 
World Trade: Groundwork 
for Real Recovery 

(Continued from p. 5) 


ernment control and government par- 
ticipation in constructive economic 
activities. 


“Insight, Courage, Daring” 


I HAVE TALKED with some American 
exporters who have asked me why we 
want to strengthen European business- 
men as competitors in the world market. 
My answer is that a world trading sys- 
tem is a competitive system. Further- 
more, a prosperous world trade requires 
a prosperous Europe. A_ prosperous 
world trade will help build strong econ- 
omies everywhere. 

Before too many years it may be that 
European countries will again be enjoy- 
ing something like the high levels of liv- 
ing we are now enjoying in the United 
States. If that happens, our exporters 
need have no fears of encroachment by 
European exporters on our markets in 
other parts of the world. Prosperous 
countries are good customers and good 
sources of supply. Ina prosperous world 
the United States will continue to export 
as much as we have exported in the past 
few years, and it will be able to increase 
its imports from other countries. 

I have sketched a broad picture with 
the idea of showing that the Marshall 
Plan is no glorified relief project. We 
have moved from relief to laying the 
groundwork for real recovery. This 
means a Europe able to take its place in 
the industrial and commercial world, 
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able to pay its way by the skill of its 
brain, the arts of its hands, and the sweat 
of its brow. 

We still need insight, we need courage, 
we need daring. Given these qualities 
plus time and we can have a trading 
world in which we as freemen are at 
home. 





Training Foreign-Service 

Officers in Office of 

International Trade 
(Continued from p. 6) 


tion to officers and employees of the 
Service. All indoctrination and _ re- 
orientation training in the economic and 
commercial field at the Department of 
Commerce is closely correlated with the 
activities of the Institute. 


The Training Program 


IN LINE WITH the provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act, the Department of 
Commerce orgAnized at the beginning of 
1947 its training program, and the 
achievements thus far have more than 
justified Congress’ action. The report- 
ing in the field by commercial and eco- 
nomic officers who have been through a 
training program in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has shown a very marked 
improvement in relation to the Com- 
merce Department’s needs. During the 
fiscal year 1947, 375 officers of the For- 
eign Service benefited from training in 
the Department of Commerce, and it is 
expected that in 1948 a like number will 
be assigned to this program. 

The Department of Commerce train- 
ing program for economic and com- 
mercial officers of the Foreign Service is 
largely due to that group of farsighted 
and conscientious businessmen who are 
enthusiastic members of the Secretary’s 
Advisory Committee on Commercial 
Activities of the Foreign Service and who 
actively supported the revision and con- 
solidation of the laws now governing the 
Foreign Service. 

Within the Department of Commerce, 
the Office of International Trade— 
charged with the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding trade and industry 
abroad and its effects on American busi- 
ness, and with the functions of advising 
American industry and promoting Ameri- 
can trade with foreign countries—is de- 
pendent almost wholly upon the informa- 
tion supplied by the Foreign Service. 
The Foreign Service Operations Staff in 
the Department of Commerce states that, 
in the fiscal year 1947, 149,331 pieces of 
material were received from the Foreign 
Service—an increase of 27.4 percent over 
the preceding year. 

The Inter-Service assignments pro- 
gram in the Department of Commerce is 


carried out in the Office of Internationa) 
Trade and is administered under the 
supervision of the Foreign Service Operg. 
tions Staff. This program at present hag 
as its two basic objectives: (1) to prepare 
Foreign Service personnel to Carry out 
effectively their trade-promotion and 
trade-protection duties, including ego. 
nomic and commercial reporting, so that 
the Department of Commerce may fulfil 
its statutory responsibilities to American 
business, (2) to inspire personnel with a 
realization of the important part their 
functions play in our national economic 
and commercial life. 

The program, at present, is divided into 
five categories in the following manner: 

1. Indoctrination: This is a course of } 
week’s duration, introductory in character 
and intended for newly appointed officers in 
the lower classes of the Foreign Service. 

2. Reorientation: This program, of 8 weeks’ 
duration, comprises In-Service Training with 
re-Americanization, and includes 2 weeks’ 
assignment to the Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. It is designed for officers with 
a minimum of 2 years of experience in the 
junior and intermediate classes of the For- 
eign Service, and is of a post-graduate level, 

3. On-the-Job: In this course the trainee 


occupies one of the operational desks in q | 


responsible position in the Department of 
Commerce organization. It is in essence a 
sabbatical year at advanced study level for 
officers in the intermediate class who have 
a minimum of 5 years of experience abroad. 

4. “Current Business Practices and Needs” 
Program: This is a refresher course of from 
2 to 3 weeks’ duration and is designed for 
senior officers of broad experience and ma- 
tured judgment. It provides for periods of 
consultation with key officers of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

5. Trade-Conference Program: This tour of 
training consists of inspection, consultation, 
and conferences, and is available only to the 
outstanding and best-qualified Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. It is from 1 week to 2 weeks in 
duration, during which an officer is assigned 
to a Field Office of the Department of Com- 
merce for informational work with the Amer- 


ican public and business community. The 
nature of the course could well be termed 
“A Foreign Service Officer's Report to the 


Nation.” 


During the training period, the of- 
ficers of the Foreign Service become ac- 
quainted with the functions of the ma- 
jor Divisions of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade through round-table meet- 
ings with the respective Division Chiefs. 
They attend lectures and hold discus- 
sions with the heads of the many sec- 
tions comprising the major Divisions. A 
climate of absolute frankness character- 
izes these meetings, during which prob- 
lems of national policy and of specific 
areas are analyzed. Reporting tech- 
niques are explained, and trainees are 
given the opportunity of evaluating and 
grading incoming Foreign Service re- 
ports as well as performing specific op- 
erational tasks. 

Trainees who are sent to Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce, in the 
major cities of the United States, visit 
factories and business communities lo- 
cated in the area of the Field Offices. 
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These officers come in contact with a 
wide sector of the American business 
community and are confronted with in- 
numerable queries about the country to 
which they recently have beer assigned. 
Experienced officers who participate in 
trade-conference work tour an extensive 
section of the country and meet busi- 
nessmen engaged in nearly every type of 
commercial activity. Trainees who are 
assigned to year-long programs in one 
of the Divisions encounter extremely 
challenging tasks and have responsibili- 
ties similar to those of the Commerce 
officers with whom they work side by 
side. 


Teamwork Fostered 


DESPITE the heterogeneous nature of 
the trainee groups, which frequently in- 
clude officers of widely different grades 
and backgrounds, ample attention is 
given to individual differences, as the 
groups are kept small. Owing to the 
broad sweep of the program, trainees are 
provided with a highly integrated view 
of the entire operation of the Office of 
International Trade. The _ intensive 
character of the training program con- 
tributes in no small degree to accelerate 
the “maturing” of the officers in the 
junior and intermediate classes who take 
these courses—by providing challenging 
standards to be met both during the 
training period and upon their return 
abroad. In his welcoming talk to a num- 
ber of officers from posts as widely sepa- 
rated as Madrid and Batavia, Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer expressed his Keen 
interest in the training program and 
commented on the very valuable role 
played by Foreign Service officers in the 
field of official economic endeavor 
through their performance abroad, 

On the human side, one of the out- 
Standing accomplishments of the pro- 
gram has been to establish close per- 
sonal relationships between the Com- 
merce officers and the officers of the For- 
eign Service and to provide for the in- 
terchange of ideas among trainees who 
have served in many different parts of 
the world. The relations between of- 
ficers of the Foreign Service and of the 
Department of Commerce are particu- 
larly reenforced by a sense of mutual 
liking and esteem and by the under- 
standing that both groups are part of a 
team which is striving toward the same 
over-all objective, namely, the protec- 
tion and fostering of United States 
interests. 





The next Lavender Fair is to take 
Place at Digne, France, on October 2. 
This is the only fair in the world de- 
voted exclusively to lavender oil. All the 
goods offered have been carefully ana- 
lyzed by the Comité de la Foire Exposi- 
tion de la Lavande of Digne. 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 








Spain.—The September 16, 1948, issue 
of the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad 
Industrial, Madrid, contains the follow- 
ing applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imita- 
tions of American trade marks or names. 
Opposition must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (November 
15, 1948): 


No. Spanish name Intended to cover— 
217,471 | Hepa-Vena Chemical and pharmaceuti- 
| cal preparations. 
217, 50 Linalux Varnishes. 
217, 508 do Paints, enamels, rust preven- 


tives, cleaning compounds. 





Intended to cover— 


No. | Spanish name 





217, 535 | Dial Stationery and _ drafting 
equipment. 
217,544 | Magnesio Vul- | Magnesium. 
cano. 
217,647 | Robot Kitchen stoves of all kinds, 


especially alcohol stoves. 

Printing and litho works and 
derivatives. 

Jewelry, hardware, station- 
ery and drafting equip- 
ment. 

Weights, measures, and 
weighing instruments. 

Chemicals, pharmaceutical 
and veterinary prepara- 
tions, and disinfectants. 

Natural and synthetic rub- 
ber and all kinds of rubber 
products. 


217,673 | Zenit 
217, 674 |_....do 
217, 675 do 


217,685 | Juno_*_ 


217, 760 | Invencible--.- 
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tobacco supplies. The domestic tobacco 
industry uses considerable quantities of 
United States flue-cured in the manufac- 
ture of “Virginia” cigarettes. In 1947, 








France To Supply Brazil With 
Locomotives and Refineries 


Brazilian President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra has named a special purchasing 
commission to work out details of a plan 
whereby Brazil will obtain from France 
103 locomotives and two oil refineries 
without any outlay of dollars. 

The locomotives and refineries, ur- 
gently needed in Brazil, will be paid for 
out of Brazil’s favorable trade balance 
in France, amounting to approximately 
21,000,000, says the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau. 

Value of the locomotives, which will 
be built in France with the help of Bra- 
zilian technicians, is calculated at about 
$12,200,000. Brazil had previously pur- 
chased locomotives almost entirely from 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The refineries, which will be in addi- 
tion to a smaller one now being built in 
Bahia by an American firm, were esti- 
mated by a French source to be worth 
about $10,000,000. 

The difference in estimated value of 
the purchases and the amount of Brazil’s 
trade balance in France will be made up 
in Brazilian merchandise, eliminating 
any need for dollar payments. 

While a maximum time for delivery 
of the locomotives has been set tenta- 
tively at 2 years. French sources be- 
lieved that they could be completed and 
handed over to Brazil before that time. 











Irish leaf imports totaled 14,378,000 
pounds, of which i4,190,000 were of 
United States origin. Manufacturers 
probably would be reluctant to switch to 
other sources of supply in view of the 
consumer preference for cigarettes made 
from United States tobaccos. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Consumption of tobacco products in 
Portugal in 1947 totaled 9,990,000 pounds, 
of which 6,100,000 pounds, or 61 percent 
of the total, were in the form of ciga- 
rettes. About 3,799,000 pounds of smok- 
ing tobacco were used last year. Cigar 
and snuff consumption totaled 60,000 
pounds and 31,000 pounds, respectively. 

Total tobacco-product consumption 
during last year was about 10 percent 
below that of 1946, but 67 percent above 
the average of 6,000,000 pounds used dur- 
ing the 5 years 1935-39. A marked shift 
to cigarettes has occurred since prewar 
years, when only about one-third of the 
manufactured tobacco sold in Portugal 
consisted of cigarettes. 

The shift to cigarettes, particularly the 
American-blended type, is reflected in 
the changing pattern of United States 
tobacco exports to Portugal. During the 
period 1934-38, United States exports of 
leaf tobacco to Portugal averaged 4,794,- 
000 pounds annually. Flue-cured and 
Burley amounted to 3,203,000 pounds, or 
67 percent of the total. In 1947, however, 
of total United States exports to Por- 
tugal of 6,938,000 pounds, flue-cured and 
Burley comprised 6,268,000 pounds, or 
90 percent. The United States is by far 
the most important source of supply for 
Portuguese tobacco imports. 
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The Thirty-fifth National Foreign Trade Convention, sponsored by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Inc., will be held November 8, 9 and 10, 1948. at The Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. NFTC Members and others engaged in international trade and finance. or otherwise 
interested, may register and attend. 


Through addresses by prominent authorities and through forums and panel discussions, 
traditional practical treatment will be applied to the many opportunities and difficulties facing 
American international business. 

Decisions and recommendations of the Convention will receive the attention of a world- 
wide audience. The central theme of this year’s meeting will be “Private Enterprise Can Do 
The World’s Job.” A major section of the Convention’s Final Declaration will redefine private 
enterprise and develop the central theme. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Rosert F. Loree, Chairman Evucene P. Tuomas, President 


For Preliminary Program, Registration and Reservation Forms, Address: 
Rosert A. Breen, Executive Secretary, 35th National Foreign Trade Convention, 


111 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 





